FR from the ice and snow of 
the bitter northern winter, 
outh of the warm Gulf Stream, 


lie the Bermuda Islands, where © 


golf weather is always ideal. 
The par golfer will find delight 


in the flawless condition of the 
18-hole courses. The less expert 
- player will find hisgameimprove 
under the stimulus of the sub- 
tropical climateandthesuperbly 
beautiful scenic surroundings. 
Playing privileges are available 
for all hotel guests. 


: The winter temperature, ranging 
from 60°to70’,is splendid forgolf, 


oe or ee t cars, Its quiet 
and restful environment adds 
greatly to the benefit of a win- 
ter holiday. ee 


wo dave from. New Vote ne 


passports. November, December 
and January are Excellent 
hotels, boarding laces, fur- 
nished cottages. B oklet from 
the Furness Bermud 


Whiteh oo Street; 


141 West 36th Street, New York 
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To the West Ind 


Over 25 years’ 


Jan. 7 and Feb, 26; R 


Jan. 17 and M 3 
arch 
47 days later. one 


ever to circle the 


e ili 
Ww York Dec. 4 ( estward from 
fancisco Dec 


cs ia magic gangplank that leads 
to storied lands makes eyes brighten 
and shoulders straighten. Impossible 
to take one’s cares aboard. 
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Correct Luggage the First 
Essential of Travel Comfort 


There’s a right kind here for every kind of 
travel. You can draw upon the accumulated 
experience of sixty-one years by choosing the 

luggage for your 


trip at one of the This sketch was made from 
big Chas. W. Wolf an actual photograph 


stores. 


HIS CAR skidded on a slippery pavement, 
crashed into a sidewalk and killed three little 


Wardrobe Trunks children. Even careful drivers have unavoidable 
$25 to $250 : i 
accidents, and when lawsuits follow they are 
Travel Bags 2 
$10 to $150 forced to pay thousands of dollars in damages. 
Suit Cases Carry adequate liability insurance and make sure 


eto oe that the company back of the policy will always 


be in a position to defend you and pay its claims. 


Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 


Company and The Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company write practically every 


\y) WOLF 
LUGGAGE sie es NEW YORK 
22 CORTLANDT ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. 


5O BROADWAY 17 DEY ST. 102 NASSAU ST. 
The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists form of insurance except life 
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BERMUDA 


eA TWO-MONTHS’ 


VACATION 
IN PARIS 


All Expenses Paid—$585 


Over five weeks in Paris during the heart of the winter 
season, the Parisian’s home season, when you can partici- 
pate in the gaieties and diversions which make Paris the 
Mecca of the civilized world. 

All Expenses—steamship and first class railroad fares. 

Excellent hotel accommodations in one of Paris’ best 
hotels long famous for its cuisine, guides as well are in- 
cluded in the single charge of $585 per person for a 
privately conducted party. 


The party will leave New York January 3rd, 1925, on 
the magnificent new French Line S.S., De Grasse, 
returning to New York March 3rd, 1925. 


A representative will gladly call upon you. 


Descriptive literature upon request. 


TRAVELLERS’ STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
36 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Pennsylvania 1538-9 


(Bermuda Government’s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA—Play ground of Eternal Springtime 


Temperature 60° to 70° 
Only 2 Days from New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


ions New York every Wednesday and Saturday. 


From Bermuda every Tuesday and Saturday. 


Tickets good on either steamer, 
insuring unequalled express service, 
via New Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- 
Burning Steamers 


S. S. ‘FORT VICTORIA”’ 
S. S. ‘‘SFORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels 

All Outdoor Sports 
Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, 


Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, 
- Riding, Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda.—Especially at- 
tractive, located in the historic, picturesque and quaint part of 
Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and service. Magnificent tiled 
swimming pool. 

WEST INDIES: CRUISES.—Delightful 
Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea. 
For Ilustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE ot cet rource Asem: 


Hee 
Siu NGION’ 
GOATS 


TYLE is one of the most 

elusive and indefinable of 
abstract qualities. It is the 
striking characteristic of al- 
most every first-class expo- 
nent of a popular sport, and it 
is the difference between medi- 
ocrity and a work of art. 


To the woman who would be 
well dressed it is essential, and 
it is an achievement of Stud- 
ington that this fascinating 
quality 1s never missing from 
their distinctive productions. 


New Catalogue and patterns will 
be sent post free on request from 
Travel Information Bureau or 
either of our Establishments. 
Prices from 6 Gns. 


STUD! 


MAKERS OF GOOD CLOTHES 


51,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
67-69.CHANCERY LANE,LONDON.W.C. 


hee Be ; 
nhs’ S04 Anniversary” , 
Crise de Luxe, =e 


a “Mediterranean — 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard §. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 
This Cruise, celebrating Our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 
decks, lounges, veranda cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, com- 
modious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes; 
bedrooms and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard 
cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop- over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via 
S. S. “Aquitania,’’ ‘Mauretania,’ ‘‘Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard 

Line steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Prompt reservation advisable. 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 

219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles ee 

(Est. 1876) Paris Cairo London y 
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A SEA PARADISE AND ITS ANGEL FISH 


Bermuda, the Most Accessible of Tropics—Strange Freaks and Vagaries of Island Nature—Angel 


and coffee always used to be our Sunday morning break- 


Bes and milk, Scotch finnan haddie, toast, marmalade 
fast, as long as I can remember back into childhood. 


My father would sit at 
the head of the table and 
as he served the finnan had- 
die he used to say: 

“Ah! don’t I wish this 
were an Angel Fish!” 

I lived at home with my 
parents until | was twenty, 
and I believe we had had- 
dock for breakfast every 
Sunday all the time, and al- 
ways accompanied by the 
same old remark about the 
Angel Fish. 

Whenever I asked him to 
tell me all about the fish he 
would say: 

“You must go to Ber- 
muda and see it for your- 
self, and taste one, then if 
you do not think it is the 
most beautiful fish in the 
world, not only to look at 
but also to eat, I'll eat my 
hat!” 

I had heard about Ber- 
muda all my life, as my 
father was a Bermudian, 
but it seemed so far away 
that I never dreamed that 
one day the Bermuda gov- 
ernment would actually 
commission me to try and 
take some photos of the 
very fish about which I had 
heard so much. 

Fifteen years have passed 
since I had my last Sunday 
morning breakfast with my 
father, and during that time 
I have lived in the Arctic, 
desert and jungle, but it was 
not until a few months ago 
that I saw an Angel Fish. 

One day I received an in- 
vitation from the Bermuda 
Trade Development Board 
to prepare an illustrated lec- 
ture based upon the natural 
history of the islands. I 


sailed immediately and exactly two days after leaving New York 
I reached Bermuda, which consists of about three hundred and 
sixty-five islands, of all shapes and sizes, many of them covered 
with cedar trees (juniperus Bermudiensis) with occasional palms 
(sabal umbraculifera) here and there. 


Fish and Octopus—Crabhs That Climb Trees—Birds That Cannot Walk 
By CarvetH WELLS, F.R.G.S. 


(Photographs by the Author) 


it was quite hilly, some of the hills 
above the sea level. 


WHAT BERMUDA LOOKS LIKE WHEN NEW YORK IS FREEZING 


Less than thirty-six hours by steamer from New York, Bermuda is the most 

northerly of all tropic lands. It is in reality much nearer than Florida. 

Here there are balmy days all the year round, never hot, never cold. There 
are palm trees and coral beaches, warm seas and gentle winds. 


seem to be extraordinarily intelligent. 


I had expected to find a typical low-lying coral island, but instead 


being several hundred feet 


I had read all kinds of books about Bermuda 


and apparently there was 
only a single kind of land 
animal to be found there, 
and that was a special kind 
of lizard. According to the 
books there was no fresh 
water, no rivers or springs 
upon the islands, and the 
people depended entirely 
upon the rainwater they 
collected from their specially 
constructed roofs; however, 
I discovered that rainwater 
was not the only means they 
employed for quenching 
their thirst. 

I also learned that the 
islands used to swarm with 
wild pigs, the descendants 
of a few that had been left 
there by some far-seeing 
pirates in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but that they had prac- 
tically all been killed off in 
the days of Pocahontas and 
sent to feed the starving 
colonists of Virginia. 

There were three things 
that I particularly wanted 
to photograph: an Angel 
Fish, a Bermuda lizard and 
ae Propienpird: «li agmsard 
that John Burroughs went 
to Bermuda especially to 
see a Tropic bird, and he 
was over seventy when he 
first saw one. 

The very evening I ar- 
rived we had an Angel Fish 


for dinner, and its taste 
fully justified its reputation, 
but unfortunately, being 


baked, it seemed to have lost 
some of its beauty. Large 
numbers of Angel Fish are 
caught by the local fisher- 
men in traps, but they can- 
not be caught as a rule, by 
the ordinary followers of 
Isaac Walton, because they 

In fact, most of the Ber- 


muda fish are hard to catch with a hook; especially in the daytime, 
because the water is so clear that you will see a fish deliberately 
approach the bait, examine it, then turn on its side, calmly look 
up at you through the crystal water, wink its eye and swim away! 
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You can almost hear it laugh! The clear water, however, has 
its advantages for the angler because you can choose your own 
fish and if you see some undesirable one approaching your bait 


you can keep the hook away 
from the unwelcome intruder, 
and place it under the very nose 
of the one you want, and hope 
for the best. 

There are fish of all colors: 
blue, red, yellow, pink, green, 
and some look like Joseph him- 
self. One kind has very distinct 
stripes on him and is called 
locally a sergeant major! 

My first expedition was to a 
small island called Tucker’s 
Island, and we sailed there in a 
Bermuda rigged yacht called the 
“Julia.” 

The skipper was named 
“Sampson,” but it was a most 
inappropriate name because he 
was very ugly, had very short 
hair and was no Eugene San- 
dow. As we approached the 
island I saw a Great Blue Heron 
(ardea herodias) standing in 
the sea on a coral reef. 

We landed on a beach and 
wended our way in amongst 
patches of prickly pears 
(opuntia vulgaris), which are 
the fruit of a cactus. They look 


something like a ripe fig but taste a great deal more like vinegar! 
In the middle of Tucker’s Island we found a cave containing 


immense stalactites about a foot thick. 


I was walking along the shore, peering down into the deep 
water in the hopes of seeing an Angel Fish, when my attention 
was drawn to several very beautiful oyster shells. They were lying 
open in water about two feet deep. Kneeling down on the rock, 
I reached down into the water to get one of the shells, when sud- 


denly my hand was driven away from 
them by a strong jet of water under 
water. Every time I tried to take hold 
of a shell the same thing occurred. 
After a few experiments I was able 
to locate the direction of the jet, which 
I noticed was coming from under a 
ledge of rock. The instant I began 
feeling under the ledge I was horrified 
to feel a snakelike tentacle curl around 
my wrist. Exerting all my strength 
I managed with great difficulty to re- 
lease my arm and, as I tugged away, 
almost frantic with fear I saw that I 
had been seized by an octopus. My 
shouts soon brought Luard (my wife), 
Jack (my son), and Sampson, running 
to my aid. As Luard came I saw her 
pick up an old iron bar about three feet 
long and half an inch thick, which she 
handed to me. I thrust the bar under 
the ledge and the octopus caught hold 
of it and wrenched it out of my hand! 
Then Sampson and I both grasped the 
bar, but even our combined strength 
failed to release it, which convinced me 
of the misnomer of the “skipper.” 

Jack then ran back to the “Julia” 
and returned with the boat-hook. 


This we rammed again and again 


into the octopus until suddenly the 
whole animal shot out of its hiding 
place into the clear water. | 
Sampson grabbed the boat-hook and 
hurled it at the octopus like a harpoon, 
hitting it fair and square. Instantly 
the water became black as night as 
the animal ejected his protective ink, 
and after we had waited for ahout 
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EVEN THE BERMUDIAN FISH WEAR TROPIC FINERY 


The sergeant major, a gay little fish of these warm waters, will 
climb right up and eat out of your hand. The author’s wife is 
here shown feeding a contented group a breakfast of bread crumbs. 


LOOKING FOR ANGEL FISH 


The Bermudian Angel Fish will be a surprise 
to those who see it through the glass bottom 
of such a boat as this, gliding above its native 
haunts. Specimens in the New York Aquarium 
change their colors and exhibit themselves as 
blue fish with gold fringes instead of the gold 
fish with blue fringes which they should be. 
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fifteen minutes for the water to clear, we discovered that Mr. 
Octopus had foolishly returned to his home under the ledge. 
We now attacked him again, and after a tremendous struggle 


managed to get him out on to 
the rock. His body was as big 
as a football and his tentacles 
were about two feet long. 

As he rested on the rock, I 
could see his little brown eyes 
gleaming furiously, and exactly 
as I exclaimed: 

“T believe he is looking at 
me!’’ he squirted two powerful 
jets of water and ink mixed, 
that hit me beautifully and spoilt 
my nice white clothes ; but I had 
learned from experience that an 
octopus can eject water or ink 
or a mixture just as he pleases, 
and that he is an excellent shot. 
It is quite easy to kill an oc- 
topus, because all you have to 
do is just to take hold of his 
body firmly, with both hands, 
and-turn him inside out! At least 
that is the way that the Ber- 
mudians say they do it. This 
one was not dead, but only 
wounded and exhausted, so after 
taking his portrait I threw him 
back into the sea, whereupon he 
instantly turned green and 
swam away. 


When he first caught me I was green and he was pink, but when 
I caught the octopus, the tables were turned, because he turned 
green and I turned pink! f 

Here and there amongst the rocks I came across families of 
those queer jointed shells locally called “suck-rocks.’’ 

They were very difficult to detach from the rocks, but when, after 
a lot of trouble, I succeeded in removing one, the shell slowly 
curled up. These shells find a ready market with the tourists on 


account of the beautiful blue color of 
the interior. 

So far, my search for an Angel Fish 
had been unrewarded, and as we sailed 
home that night I decided to make a 
trip to Elba Beach and try my luck 
there. 

Bermudians are noted for their 
loyalty to Britain as well as a firm 
neighborly affection for the United 
States, but I hardly expected to find 
that Nature herself proclaimed her 
affection also, because when I went to 
Elba Beach the next day the only 
birds, flowers and fish that I noticed 
particularly were red, white and blue! 

Within an hour I not only counted 
seven Cardinal red birds (cardinalis | 
virginialis), nine blue birds (siala 
sialis), and about a dozen snow-white 
Tropic birds (phaeton flavirostris), 
but I also saw magnificent hedges of red 
Oleander enclosing fields that were car- 
peted with superb white Easter lilies 
with here and there patches of blue 
Bermudiana (Sisyrinchium Bermudi- 
ana) or else masses of morning glory. 

The blue birds and the red birds are 
resident in Bermuda, and although 
much smaller than his brother, the 
blue bird often drives the red bird 
from his nest, even after the eggs are 
laid, and steals his home! 

Bermuda only sees the Tropic bird 
or “Long-tail” from February to Octo- 
ber, when they can always be found 
nesting in the overhanging cliffs or 
islands along the south shore, especially 
on Castle Island. 
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I shall never forget my visit to Elba Beach.. The tide was going 
down, the sky was azure and the sea was like an opal, when I 
was thrilled to see for the first time in my life, a coral “Atoll.” 


Ever since my _ schooldays 
and seeing a drawing of an atoll 
in my geography book, I had 
wanted to see a real one. I do 
not remember ever having seen 
a photo of an atoll, but within 
five minutes of seeing these I 
had undressed and was sitting 
in the very middle of one with 
the sea boiling around me, as 
the ring of coral was alternately 
submerged and exposed by the 
steady swell of the ocean. 
Locally these “atolls” are aptly 
named “boilers.” 

Darting here and there un- 
derneath the ledge of the atoll 
were lots of little fish, and they 
also were red, white and blue! 
There were no Angel Fish how- 
ever, but I was told of a place 
close by, called Hungry Bay, 
which was celebrated for being 
the home of the “tree-climbing 
marine crab.” 

I can just imagine some of 
my friends who have heard me 
speak of Malayan fish that 
“climb trees and look at you” 
exclaim : 


also.” 


I had intended to give my own description of the Bermuda tree- 
climbing sea crab, but I cannot do better than quote from the 
report of the Challenger Expedition, Vol. I. 

“T visited Hungry Bay specially with the intention of watching 
and obtaining specimens of a crab, which is well known to the 
Bermudians, from its habit of ascending the mangrove trees. This is 
the Grapsus cruentatus Latr., known from Brazil and the Antilles. 
It inhabits the holes seen everywhere in the soft and moist brown 


earth near the mangrove trees. The 
larger of these holes have a diameter 
of three to four inches and they go 
down to a depth of three or four feet, 
as deep down indeed as the moist earth 
itself. Wet mud was found at the bot- 
tom of each hole, so that when the 
crabs are sitting in these there is plenty 
of moisture for their gills, and when 
on the mangrove trees, they are noticed, 
from time to time, retiring into the 
holes which are met with under each 
tree. This explains the astonishing 
fact that a member of the Grapsoidea 
has been able to take up the habits of 
a Gecarcinoid without having the ana- 
tomical apparatus.” This is quite clear 
and explains everything ! 

That night as I sat on the verandah 
of my house in Hamilton, I could 
scarcely hear myself speak for the noise 
of the whistling frogs. 

I had been used to frogs croaking in 
every tone of voice, but these funny lit- 
tle piping whistlers were new to me. They 
are not found on all the Bermuda Islands 
by any means, but principally in 
Hamilton. 

With one exception, the principal in- 
habited islands of Bermuda are joined 
together by means of bridges or cause- 
ways, and the one leading to St. 
Georges Island is about two miles long, 
and is quite an obstacle to the migra- 
tion of animals. 

I remember remarking to a friend 
of mine in St. Georges: “You don’t 


backs of armadillos. 


“Ah! now Wells is going to tell us that sea crabs climb trees 


SOME PRIMITIVE BERMUDIANS 
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seem to have any whistling frogs here!’’ and he replied: “So far, 
only two of the little devils have succeeded in crossing the cause- 
way, and, thank heaven! they haven’t met!” 


These whistling frogs must 
be a fairly recent introduction 
to Bermuda, because they are 
not mentioned in any books I 
have read. 

One evening as I was riding 
along one of the country roads 
with my wife in the moonlight, 
some heavy object hit her and 
knocked her off the bicycle! I 
had a flashlight with me and 
when I investigated I found 
that she had been hit by an 
enormous toad ! 

To be knocked off a bicycle 
by a toad is not so very wonder- 
ful when one recollects that 
Mark Twain, in writing of Ber- 
muda, said that one evening a 
spider actually stole his boots! 
When you see a Bermuda spider 
you can quite imagine such an 
experience as Mark Twain’s! 
Bermudians never feel really at 
home unless there are a few 
nice spiders around. In fact, 


Here and there among the rocks near the water’s edge one may they cultivate them and do 
come across families of strange jointed shells that look like the 
The Bermudians call them ‘“suck-rocks.” 


everything they can to improve 
the blood stock, because these 
spiders are the natural enemy 


of the very plentiful Bermuda. cockroaches. 

That same night, I was awakened in the middle of the night by 
footsteps in the kitchen; something was moving around; and then 
my dog, Peter, began barking furiously. I rushed into the kitchen 


with a poker, and there backed up against the wall was Peter 


A MILD FELLOW WITH A BAD NAME 


The octopus, in spite of Jules Verne, is not 

so very vicious. His body is about the size 

of a football and his tentacles are about two 

feet in length. If you wish to kill him all 

you have to do is to pick him up and turn 
his body inside out. 


with his hair standing on end, confronted by an infuriated cock- 
roach! To my great relief, however, when it saw me advance 
with a poker, the cockroach retreated noisily. 

The next morning I put an advertisement in the local paper 
offering twenty-five cents apiece for toads, frogs, and lizards, 


and within a few hours numbers of lit- 
tle colored boys began to arrive carrying 
frogs, usually suspended gingerly by one 
toe. Just when I had purchased about 
twenty, to my amazement, numbers of 
colored men began to arrive carrying on 
their backs large sack loads of toads 
and whistling frogs which they dumped 
out in the garden, and that night sleep 
was absolutely impossible on account of 
the deafening din they made. 

The fact that only one lizard was 
brought in was instructive as showing 
that the lizard is comparatively rare and 
much more difficult to catch than the 
frogs; because although I paid a dollar 
for it, no more lizards arrived. 

In order to take his photograph I let 
the lizard go, and when my wife caught 
him again and picked him up, he at once 
broke his tail off in her hand. 

So far I seemed to be getting every- 
thing except Angel Fish, but I was ad- 
vised to try my hand at Walsingham, 
where there is a natural aquarium close 
to the house of Thomas Moore, the Irish 
poet. It was connected with the sea by 
a subterranean passage and many kinds 
of fish are attracted there by the tourists 
who feed them. When I reached the pool 
I could see no fish but within five min- 
utes several kinds of fish arrived, and 
to my delight I managed to take a photo- 
graph of some sergeant majors actually 
nibbling at crumbs held between my 
wife’s fingers. 

Some Bermuda fish eat off your hand, 
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THE METROPOLIS OF BERMUDA 


Hamilton Harbor and town, seen from Paget, across the bay, is a beautiful sight. Most of the buildings are made of glittering coral rock which, 
in the splendor of the sun, shines as if it were studded with pearl and embellished with crystals. 


others will eat your hand off! so that I do not advise feeding them 
indiscriminately. 

For instance, the Bermuda Moray, which is now in the New 
York Aquarium, is said to have taken several large mouthfuls out 
of an inch board when he was caught! 

I waited by that pool for hours without getting a glimpse of 
an Angel Fish; but I had my lunch that day in the shade of Tom 
Moore’s calabash tree, which he immortalized in the poem that 
closes with the lines: 

“Twas thus by the shade of a calabash tree, 
With a few who can feel and remember like me, 
The charm that to sweeten my goblet I threw, 
Was a tear to the past and a blessing on you.” 

However, my search for Angel Fish was proving one of the 
most delightful holidays I ever spent, and I had at least succeeded 
in achieving one of my three objects, namely, the photo of the 
lizard. 

There now remained the Tropic bird and the Angel Fish, and 
I was advised to enlist the help of a well-known Bermudian 
naturalist, Doctor Rankine. I found the doctor in his home at 
St. George’s, surrounded by dogs, frogs, lizards, birds, butterflies 
and innumerable other evidences of his active interest in natural 
history. Rankine advised me to take a motor boat and cruise 
around Castle Island where I would probably find plenty of Tropic 
birds, so we started out early one morning. 

As soon as we approached the cliffs of Castle Island, about a 
dozen of these lovely birds could be seen flying about with their 
two very long tail feathers trailing gracefully behind. Every now 
and then they would pass over us appearing blue or green or even 


pink as their pure white feathers assumed the ever-changing colors 
of the sea reflected up in the brilliant sunlight. Now and. then 
one would dive into the sea, catch a fish and fly straight towards 
the cliffs where, instead of alighting upon its feet as most birds 
do, it seemed to fall in a heap and roll awkwardly into some crevice 
in the rock. This is due to the extreme shortness of its legs, 
which makes the bird practically helpless on land. 

Several times I watched one roll out of its nest and throw itself 
off a ledge in order to take flight, being apparently unable to rise 
directly from the ground. By careful watching, I was soon able 
to locate a nest, and when I climbed up the face of the rock I 
found a Tropic bird actually on its nest. By breaking away 
some of the rock it was fairly easy to take a photograph, but dur- 
ing the whole operation the bird made no attempt to leave the 
nest and I really believe it thought its protective coloration made 
it. invisible. 

There now only remained to be photographed the Angel Fish, 
and it was with the keenest delight that I started out one morning 
with a glass-bottomed boat to search the sea gardens in Castle 
Harbor. 

Soon we were drifting slowly over a fairyland of coral, in- 
habited by all kinds of strange-looking sea people. Here was a 
scarlet sponge, set in the shade of a purple sea-fan that waved 
gracefully in the tide. Over there was a cluster of beautiful 
violet and yellow sea anemones. Suddenly a panic-stricken school 
of silver fry passed beneath the boat chased by a large gray fish. 
Funny little blue fish chased their red brothers in amongst great 
spheres of brain-coral (maeandra cabyrinthiformis) or played 

' (Continued on page 52) 
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bhere of peace—sunny, picturesque, de- 
ightful. Less than a three-day _ sail 
from New York or an overnight trip 
from Miami, Florida, brings you to this 
tharming beauty spot of the Bahamas. 
We record Nassau as one of our hap- 
diest experiences. 

We left Miami at sunset. At dawn 
we were cutting through a smooth, deep 
blue sea, under a sky of pearl and rose 
rapidly giving way to cloudless blue. 
Ahead on the horizon lay a low strip 
of land, enlarging until a long line of 
surf could be plainly discerned breaking 
upon its shore—Providence Island, on 
which is Nassau. 

‘The vessel rounds the rocky western 
extremity of Hog Island, with its light- 
house, and is in the harbor. In reality 
it is a roadstead, a narrow strip of water 
less than half a mile wide between New 
Providence and Hog Island, the latter 
hree miles long and about one mile wide, 
facing Nassau. 

While the steamer is slowly maneuver- 
ng to the dock the passengers crowd 
along the rails and gaze with delight 
upon a scene so “different”? as to make 
t seem almost unbelievable that this 
and is only about one hundred and 
sighty-five miles southeast, off the coast 
9f Florida. The harbor is filled with 
shipping—fishing boats; motor boats; 
market boats, with cargoes of many 
varieties, not only garden produce but 


tired of the rush and worry of life as we are living it, go to 


[ you are a little tired of the noise of the automobile, a little 
* Nassau, and find yourself gently gathered into a golden atmos- 
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Mae GULF SPREAM’S SUNNY CAPITAL 


| The Bahama Islands, Northernmost of the West Indies—Nassau—The Home of the Sponge 
and Tropic Gardens—Strange Fishes and Fantastic Fruits 


Jalousies 


By Mary E. Curtin 


respectful tones I later found peculiar to all the Nassau natives, 
“My lady, why give him all and me nothing?” It sank in. 

Little surreys were waiting outside the customs. The scene 
is like a burlesque of the ordinary cab 
stand. The horses attached to the sur- 
reys are hardly as large as good-sized 
Shetland ponies. The seats of the small 
vehicles are covered with white linen or 
cotton cloth, in most cases freshly 
laundered, and a sash curtain of match- 
ing material is hung across the open 
back to keep the sun off the occupant. 
A babel of soft voices invited us to 
drive, but the early morning was so de- 
lightful, and the monopolist having re- 
lieved us of our hand luggage as well as 
of our trunks, we elected to walk the 
short distance to the lodgings we had 
engaged. 

We made our way along Bay Street, 
the main thoroughfare, which skirts the 
waterfront east and west the entire 
length of the town. Nassau crowds 
along the harbor and climbs far up the 
slope which forms its background. The 
eye is enchanted with the delicate blues 
and pinks and yellows of its buildings 
buried in rich settings of green foliage 
and brilliant bloom. Everywhere the 
peerless royal palm silhouettes its stately 
plumage against the bluest of blue skies. 

The heavy, early morning dew lay 
upon the worn pavements and glittered 
from the grass along garden paths. 
Tiers of jalousied balconies looked into 
walled gardens. Picturesque black folk 
and strangely primitive traffic moved 
leisurely through the narrow streets. 


igs, sheep, poultry, and other live stock 
n crates piled upon the decks. The 
sponge fleet is in; and several large trad- 
ng schooners, an English naval vessel 
ind a fleet of pleasure yachts swing at 
heir moorings. Farther out-many white 
ails flash in the radiant sunshine. To 


ONE OF NASSAU’S BUSY CORNERS 


Looking up Market Street from the doorway 

of the public market in Nassau, one is im- 

pressed by the absence of almost any kind of 

serious traffic and chiefly by the scarcity of 
automobiles. 


You have a sensation of having dropped 
into a bit of forgotten world—forgotten 
and forgetting. 

Our landlady was the very soul of 
hospitality and our rooms were delight- 
ful: on the second floor, each with wide 


1s, grown sadly accustomed to the chug-chugging power boat, this 
sion of snowy sails is thrilling. Can it be that here we may 
ndulge in that almost forgotten joy, sailing!—rippling through 
ilue waters, in dreamy content, beneath gently billowing canvas, 
w tearing along through flying spray, tingling with exhilaration, 
lose reefed yet dipping the boom with every side roll? 

Dingy rowboats propelled by native boys put out from the docks. 
Throw a coin, my lady; throw a coin, sir,” came the beseeching 
lea. This custom followed in so many lands is pursued indus- 
riously by the young native Bahamian. We watched the agile 
own bodies leap into the amazingly clear green water, reach 
ottom, and arise with a captured coin held up triumphantly be- 
ween thumb and forefinger. : 

After the usual confusion incident to landing, our luggage was 
t length found and we were ready for the customs inspection—a 
imple ceremony. “Your personal belongings?” ‘“‘Yes.’”’ Insignia 
n chalk hastily scrawled upon each of your chattels and you are 
eady to select your drayman. We made an error in this which 
mote my conscience whenever it recurred to my mind. We were 
esieged eagerly, but decorously, by a small army of natives each 
he proprietor of one of the rude two-wheeled drays drawn by a 
lonkey, by which hauling is done in the islands. One husky native, 
specially persistent, captured the patronage of both my fellow 
raveler and myself, whereupon one of his competitors turned an 
ye of deep reproach upon me and remarked quietly, in the soft 


double doors opening on to a broad, 
jalousied veranda extending along two sides of the low white build- 
ing. Here were hammocks and comfortable chairs and always 
bowls of flowers. A wide-spreading sapodilla tree heavy with 
ripening fruit threw the shade of its dark glossy green leaves just 
where our hammock swung. From this side we looked down into 
a charming garden, gay with scarlet hibiscus, roses, crimson bou- 
gainvillea, oleanders, and numerous other vivid blooms. From 
the rear we gazed across a trim green lawn, dominated by a single 
large date palm, out over the astonishingly blue waters of the bay, 
with its constant panorama of passing boats. The marvelous in- 
digo blue and jade green of the water about Nassau, streaked as 
if with a painter’s brush, here green, there blue, with a line of 
sharp definition between, I believe has no counterpart in the entire 
world. I have seen water as brilliantly blue about Ceylon, but 
there is no green there; hence the effect is quite dissimilar. 

Our landlady habitually referred to one of our rooms as the 
“drawing-room.” The English—our landlady was English—apply 
the term to much simpler rooms than we do, but our little Nassau 
sitting room might well have tottered under so dignified a name. 
But it was certainly “comfy” and cool, and attractive, too, despite 
a fearsome array of bric-a-brac. Prints of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra in the days of their glory—the prints generously 
studded with bits of colored glass to represent realistically the 
jeweled crowns and other bedizenments—occupied an honored 
place upon the walls of my sleeping room. I awoke each morning 
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to meet the gaze of the royal pair. Surrounding 
these tasteful portraits were the likenesses of some 
thirty or forty progenitors and contemporary rela- 
tives of our landlady. : 

But offsetting all this was Amelia. Amelia, prod- 
uct of the island, who with her clear chocolate skin, 
gleaming white teeth, neatly dressed hair, crispest 
of beruffled pink muslin, and tiny white apron ap- 
peared on our veranda always at just the right 
moment bearing the well-filled tray of delicious 
food which will long linger in our memory. Never 
could we forget the turbot, the biscuits, the fruit, 
the coffee which that tray yielded. It was Amelia, 
too, who tidied the rooms, kept the bowls well 
filled with flowers, placed a single fresh rose each 
morning in the vase on my dresser, and brought 
the ice water. “I am sorry, marm, but the hice 
haint come yet,” she would announce at times, re- 
gretfully. On the morning when she inquired 
solicitously if I liked horange marmalade, in the 
instant before I grasped her meaning my lips 
opened to reply that I had never tasted any. The 
English cockney accent of the Bahaman native is 
amusing. But there is no servant problem on the 
island of New Providence. The entire population 


is about thirteen thou- 
sand, three-quarters of 
which is native. 

In the early days 
Nassau was passed back 
and forth between the 
English and the Span- 
ish in their constant 
strife. The English 
buccaneers who preyed 
upon the rich Spanish 
commerce of the Carib- 
bean took shelter with 
their loot in its excellent 
harbor. After a time in 
their lust for gain they 
failed to distinguish be- 
tween a Spanish prize 
and an English one. A 
little hanging party con- 
ducted by the English 
governor at Nassau, in 
1718, when eight of the 
pirate leaders took the 
principal parts, brought 
quiet for a time. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the 
island enjoyed great 
prosperity as a center 
of blockade running 
from Confederate ports. And now the Volstead Act is bringing 
another period of prosperity to the colony. 

_ The Nassau native is sure to impress you with his happy expres- 
sion and air of genuine satisfaction and contentment with life. 
Some of these natives are fairly prosperous, but many live in 
extreme poverty. Hands are held out at every turn, “A penny, 
my lady,” is the universal formula. But even these beggars, most 
of them, seem a happy lot and rarely suggest acute misery. 

The gateways and the picturesque lanes of Nassau were our 
constant delight, and the queer little Old-World shops along Bay 
Street were a fascination. Few of these shops have show win- 
dows; a small ordinary-sized window opens on the street. Splen- 
did English flannels, serges and tweeds are on sale, and it is quite 
the thing to lay in some bargains in these. The shopkeeper regards 
you with only mild interest, and leaves it wholly to your whim 
whether or not you make a purchase. But he is extremely polite, 
and dealing with him is a pleasure. He is of English or Scotch 
descent, in all probability born on the island. On Sundays and 
holidays he barricades his doors and windows securely with stout 


Nassau’s Public Library, here seen 
from the gardens of one of the 
hotels, was formerly a prison. 


Photo Munson Steamship Link 


VICTORIA-AVENUE, NASSAU 


Palms are nothing strange in the tropics, but Nassau’s streets are blessed with an 
extraordinary quantity of trees of great size. The neatness and charm of the town 
are shown in the white fences and garden gates. 


wooden shutters and heavy iron bars. Passing along the street 
you might suppose the town in defense against some expectec 
attack. 

There are shops where coral and tortoise-shell articles and othe 
marine products are to be had, and there are alluring basket shops 
The raising of the sisal plant, from which baskets and rope anc 
many things of like description are made, was formerly an exten 
sive occupation in the Bahamas, but the price of this product ha: 
fallen so low that it is no longer raised with profit. The declin 
of the industry has been a serious setback to the natives. 

The sun on the white streets is dazzling, but a gentle breez 
blows off the bay. A vendor of hot souse and conch salad goes by 
pushing his cart and crying his wares. Conch is a favorite disl 
of the natives. Cooked it tastes something as you would suppos 
a raw scallop might taste. Women squat at the street corner: 
selling fruits and sweetmeats. A small brown boy sets up busi 
ness as a basket merchant in the shade of a softly rustling palm 
Idlers collect in groups. Donkey carts, drays and the snowy 


upholstered surreys drift by. There are a few automobiles, per 


Photo Munson Steamship Line 
NORTHERN SPORT IN A TROPICAL SETTING 


The tennis courts of the Bahamas are notably good and are made 
use of by some of the world’s finest players. The courts shown 
here are directly in front of one of the leading hotels. 
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A NASSAU HOTEL FROM ITS GARDEN 


Only in a tropical country could one find such luxuriance 

of flower and fruit as the Bahamas boast. Only in a 

northern, commercialized country would you expect to find 

the luxuriance of accommodation which is offered the 
Bahama visitor. 


haps gay with the raiment of winter visitors; but stopped down 
to fifteen miles an hour or thereabout. Even the automobilist 
succumbs to the spell of Nassau and loses his mania for speed. 

The colored population carry everything imaginable upon their 
heads and always seem to have something to tote about. We saw 
a young mother one morning making her way smilingly homeward 
under conditions which certainly would have banished the smile of 
ease from a white face. On her head was poised a large soap box 
well filled with various bulky parcels of groceries. In one hand 
she carried a cracker box containing a live hen and in the other 
another soap box, empty, while dragging along tugging at her 
skirt were two small children. 

When the sponge fleet is in, the sponge exchange awakens to 
lively activity. The sponges piled about are the largest and finest 
in the world. The crews cook and perform other domestic tasks 
along the docks. The scene is entertainingly picturesque, but you 
are likely to lose confidence in your theories concerning the deadli- 
ness of germs. 

In the public market we found limes, papayas, sapodillas (called 
dillies), sour sop, the custard-apple, grapefruit, oranges, little 
sugary bananas, coconuts, breadfruit, and an array of vegetables, 
fish, meat, poultry, and live stock. The market boats from the 


HISTORY IN A LAND OF PLEASURE 


Old Fort Montagu, built in 1741, recalls to the visitor who has 

time to leave the dazzling splendor of the beaches the days of 

piracy when the West Indies were fair game for anyone strong 
enough to take and hold them. 
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Out Islands, as the other islands of the Bahama 
group are called, jam the docks and trade is car- 
ried on in the leisurely way of the Bahamian. 
Ambling with slow dignity about the market 
premises is “John,” the tame pelican scavenger. 

The days glide by. There are mornings at the 
splendid bathing beach, all white sand and jade 
green water, crystal clear and warm, on the ocean 
side of Hog Island; hours of ease on the veranda 
with a book; trips in glass-bottomed boats to view 
the marvelous marine gardens; walks and drives; 
and joyous days of sailing and fishing and picnick- 
ing on Sandy Cay or some other of the outlying 
islets. Wild places, these, of gleaming sand, 
rocks, surf, and towering palms. Now and then, 
in a sequestered cove, we come unexpectedly upon 
some craft lying peacefully at anchor, the waves 
striking gently, lop-lop, against her sides. Our 
young native boatman nods nonchalantly in her di- 
rection; “Bootlegger,” he announces. Perhaps he 
knows. The boat is anything from a dingy yawl 
to an imposing pleasure yacht. 

Bootlegging has become associated with Nassau, 
but outwardly it has not altered the general atmos- 
phere of the capital of the Bahamas. Enormous 
returns, however, are said to be greatly enriching 
the island. 

The drives about Nassau are enchanting. For 


Photo Munson Steamship Line 
THE WHITE SANDS OF NEW PROVIDENCE 


Nassau, although the principal town of the Bahamas, is situated 


on one of the smaller islands of the group. It is, however, 

plentifully supplied with gently sloping beaches of great length 

and dazzling whiteness to whose shallow waters no sharks can 
approach. 


a small regulated charge a native will drive you in one of the 
surreys over the hard white roads, perhaps to the eastward end 
of the island, where you pause to visit Fort Montagu, and on past 
tomato and sisal plantations and the huts of native farmers to the 
lighthouse. Here you may stroll along the beach in search of the 
rare shells which wash in at this point. 

At Grant’s town, a native settlement within pleasant walking 
distance, we found specimens of the peculiar growing silk cotton 
tree (bombax ceiba). Near the Nassau post office is a famous old 
tree of this species two centuries old. But its best days have 
passed and it is falling to decay. 

Nassau has several fine old churches, with interesting histories. 
An octagonal-shaped building, once a prison, is now a library. 
Down on Bay Street is the old slave market where slaves were 
sold up to the time of their emancipation, in 1838. 

Government House stands on Mount Fitz William, a height 
overlooking the town. The Governor and his staff frequently 
hospitably entertain the townspeople and visitors, often at a gay 
garden party. During the winter season the several charming 


(Continued on page 52) 
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TRAVELS 


THE. PARIS OF Tae PAM Aas 


Buenos Aires and the River Plate—Landing at Night—A Latin City Full of Yankee Bustle— 
The Inaccessibility of Argentinian Society—Fountains and Palaces—A Land Without 
a Middle Class and Houses Without Cellars 


By Nariman P: StepmaAn, F.R.G:S. 


Plate. After a day’s journey over its yellowish-brown 

monotony from Montevideo, the low, far-extending skyline 
o Buenos Aires, 
sprinkled with multitudes 
of blinking lights, looms 
as invitingly as an oasis 
in a desert. However, 
before the oasis is 
reached the lights grow 
brighter as night falls, 
and the joy of anticipa- 
tion of landing fades into 
despair during the tedi- 
ous final hour in which 
the ship picks her uncer- 
tain way through the mud 
banks and shallows into 
the darcena norte and to 
the end of her voyage. 
Amid the unnecessary 
shoutings of the Latin 
dock hands the ship is 
made fast, and after mud 


T THE ugliest, muddiest stream yet discovered is the River 


and monotony comes 
beauty and variety. 
Custom guards,  re- __.. Os 


splendent in gold braid 


the substantial appearance of a city built on a rock as solid as 
Manhattan Island. 

Buenos Aires has no old churches or buildings, or monumental 
ruins of ancient Indian 
civilization to give it the 
mellow charm character- 
istic of so many Mexican, 
Chilean and Peruvian 
cities. Unlike them it has 
the dash and _ brilliance 

\ of a new stage setting; a 
well-conceived stage set- 
ting, calculated to give 
the audience a thrill when 
the curtain is raised. 

When the curtain rises, 

that is when the sun 
comes up, if one is stop- 
ping at any of the city’s 
many splendid hotels, 
and has a room overlook- 
ing one of the numerous 
small parks or plazas 
sprinkled over the city, 
beautiful palms, plants 
with riotous colored 
flowers, and singing 


and sweeping mustachios, 
with an air of reluctance 
bend their smartly tai- 


A GLIMPSE OF ARISTOCRATIC BUENOS AIRES 


Buenos Aires is a city of parks and fine mansions, many of the latter being 
so imposing that they could easily be mistaken for museums or government 
buildings of a sort. The mansion shown above is situated in the Parque Palermo. 


birds, greet him and he 
will rub his eyes to make 
sure he is not ina Broad- 
way theater gazing upon 


lored dignity to stir up 
and inspect the contents 
of one’s baggage. A glance over their braided backs and through 
the arched doorways of the custom house, reveals a pleasant 
flowered parkway, crowded with gesticulating cabbies and taxi 
drivers. In a taxi, or an easier-riding Victoria, it is but a short 
distance across the many railroad tracks paralleling the miles of 
warehouses bordering the long line of docks, into the city of 
Buenos Aires, one of the most modern, cleanest and most beautiful 
cities in the world. 

The wise traveler goes first to the chief hotel, which is about 
a half mile from the dock, and begins his visit in the largest Latin 
city in the world with a meal irrespective of the hour of its 
arrival. There’s a reason for opening a sojourn in Buenos Aires 
with a meal. Argentine foodstuffs are delicious and unexcelled, 
if not unequaled. The vegetables are large and exceedingly well 
flavored. Like people, they grow large and fat in luxury, and the 
soil in the valley of the Plate is rich. No better bred cattle is led 
to slaughter houses to become steaks, chops and whatnot, than in 
the Argentine. Cattle raising and meat packing are the great 
national prides of the Argentines, and anyone who has tasted their 
meats will allow that their pride is amply justified. The hotel chef, 
like most of his profession in the country, is a Frenchman. There- 
fore, given superb meats and vegetables and a French cook, than 
which there are no better, it is no wonder that the meals enjoyed 
in Buenos Aires remain pleasant memories. In fact, those who 
have had to remain long in Argentina have found that food is the 
best sustained attraction Buenos Aires has to offer. 

Argentina is not like most Latin countries, a land of maaia. 
It has about it the air of a bustling Yankee city of the plains, and 
its taxi drivers are as speedy and reckless as the most daring of 
Paris’ wild chauffeurs. One’s first impressions of the city are that 
it has a new, flowerlike, perishable beauty. - Though that beauty 
seems never to fade, one never finds anything substantial to sus- 
tain it. The highest point in the city is little more than fifty feet 
above the level of the River Plate, and no houses or buildings have 
basements or sub-cellars, for if they did they would be nothing 
but water-filled dungeons, yet the city boasts skyscrapers and has 


‘fig’ leaf. 


the tropic scenes of “A 
Bird of Paradise.” 

But the rich splendors of a tropic morn pass to the realm of 
forgotten dreams when hot water for shaving is sought. Though 
you have a bathroom and faucets labeled caliente, corn husks 
and corn cobs, which too frequently replace coal as fuel, refuse to 
give heat to water that will endure the journey from the back yard 
boilers—remember there are no basements—to your fifth floor 
chamber. If you phone the manager you will be reassured that 
your every need is his constant anxiety and that immediately you 
will be served. Presently a nondescript bell boy may bring you 
a pail of luke-warm water; but by this time, made confident by 
the manager’s courteous assurances, which have insidiously im- 
pressed you, you will have forgotten that you ever had a complaint. 
And it is well, for in Buenos Aires one must learn to take kind 
words and enrapturing promises in place of more substantial things. 

But, once you ask for breakfast—and be sure to take a con+ 
tinental breakfast, for an English breakfast is a glorified Thanks- 
giving feast which consumed, renders the eater incapable of any 
but digestive functions for several hours—delicious marmalade, 
café au lait, and incomparable toast renew the illusion that you 
are in a tropical paradise. 

If you visit Buenos Aires in summer, take all your thinnest 
clothing and be prepared to regret the day that man first wore a 
If it 1s wintertime, remember all that southern Cali- 
fornians have told you about their wonderful climate, and liberally 
discount all of it. The people of Buenos Aires will tell you that 
though their city is almost as far south of the equator as Wash- 
ington, D. C., is north of it, that the temperature is many, many 
degrees warmer. That’s true in summer, but in winter, that’s an- 
other question. ; 

Though it never really gets cold out of doors in Buenos Aires— 
to witness, the palms and tropical plants—it has a most demoniac 
way of getting cold indoors. As in southern California, people 
have such confidence in their climate that they fail to build houses 
with cellars and a central heating system. Then the climate turns 
state’s evidence and tells where a lot of damp cold air is hidden 
between rafters and the floor and the ground. 
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tine centers about the famed American bars. 
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You will resort to woolen underwear, fur coats and the expedient 
of sitting over electric light bulbs. But to no avail, for that portion 


of your clothing or anatomy nearest the light bulbs will be burned 


while chilblains torment the more frigid portions of your body. 
If you meet a pretty 
Argentine girl and you 
are asked to call—if 
the family leave her 
alone with you, beat a 
hasty retreat unless 
you are prepared to 
ask her hand in mar- 
riage when her per- 
fumed but robust 
brothers call upon you 
the next day—do not 
be surprised when a 
huge fur muff is 
pushed before you. 
You will see the lady 
of your fancy deftly 
display her more hid- 
den charms as she lifts 
her knees in her arms 
and, pulling the big 
fur muff up in front 
of her, drop her feet 
into it. You had bet- 
ter do likewise, at the 
same time making sure 
your coattails do not 
hang through the back 
of your chair and run 
the chance of getting 
scorched by the elec-  _ 
tric stove placed behind you. With the electric stove, muff and 
irritating presence of the young beauty’s relatives of three or four 


the heritage of the Romans. 


’ generations, you will become so fidgety and nervous that you will 


think it summer and not wintertime and run no chance other than 
to catch a fatal chill on the way home. 

Since theaters and kindred amusements are few, and as Ameri- 
can bars are plentiful and good, American social life in the Argen- 
In the Plaza Hotel 
bar, or at the sumptuous Richmond bar on Calle Florida, the first 
lady of Keokuk, Ia., or the Misses Spivey from Vevay, Ind., will 
sip a highball and follow the spotted cubes with as much en- 
thusiasm as they led the prohibition movement at home. But 
remember, they are abroad, where there’s so little to do, and, too, 
the bars in Buenos Aires are so like the city park pavilion back 
home, where on former Fourths of July other things as well as 
grape juice were served. 

Calle Florida rivals the Rue de la Paix, Bond Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Though it is a tiny thoroughfare, that might have been 

sg — transplanted 
from Barbados, 
it is the smart 
shopping 
and  “rubber- 
neck” street. It is 
so narrow that 
passing motors 
must hug the 
curb and _ be- 
tween five and 
seven o'clock in 
the evening ve- 
hicular traffic is 
prohibited while 
throngs of shop- 
pers and pleas- 
Bie  SOChEES 
crowd the entire 
street. 

The sidewalks, 
which are only a 
yard wide, are 
too wide for the 
native dandies 
who flock here 
during the daily 


Great te wc 


In the park before the great Retiro Station 
is the handsome clock tower given to 
Argentina by Great Britain on the occa- 


hundredth anniversary of 
Buenos Aires. 


sion of the 


ONE OF THE PAMPAS CITY’S MANY FOUNTAINS 


Buenos Aires is in reality more an Italian city than a Spanish one. Fully sixty per cent 
of the population is Italian and many of its architectural features are derivations from 
Especially is this true of its fountains, the number and 
splendor of which recall the waterworks of the Eternal City. 
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parade hours to stare women out of countenance, and force them 
to step down into the street and postpone inspecting an inviting 
shop window. A normal American mentally kills a dozen or so 
of these Argentines a day. But they are about the only irritating 
persons one is forced 
to see in Buenos Aires. 
For the most part 
people are courteous, 
especially in the shops, 
and one finds on the 
whole that Buenos 
Aires 1s as pleasant as 
London to the for- 
eigner because of the 
prevalence of courtesy 
among its citizens. 

iierew are. simaty 
charming tea rooms 
and cafés along Calle 
Florida and to these 
inviting establishments 
friends meeting on the 
street withdraw for a 
social hour over the 
teacup, or more often 
cocktails or highballs. 
The habit of strolling 
on Calle Florida dur- 
ing the late afternoon 
and enjoying cocktail 
hour in one of its 
cafés is one of the 
most pleasant ones a 
sojourner in the city 
can form. . 

Calle Florida, which is the only street in the city lined solidly 
on both sides with high buildings, literally bursts into Avenida de 
Mayo which has the dimensions of a field. 

Avenida de Mayo is about a mile long and runs from the capital 
to Casa Rosada, the Rose House, Argentina’s White House. A 
wide street, with rose gardens and an occasional fountain in the 
center, it would be one of the most magnificent thoroughfares in 
the world if the buildings facing it were of sufficient pretension 
or beauty or in any way qualified to supplement the capital and the 
Casa Rosada, the President’s fine mud palace. 

Fine fountains play before the capital and at all hours of the 
day and night people are to be found in the parkway of Avenida 
de Mayo. Ne’er-do-wells, who find other more beautiful parks in 
the city no place for philosophic meditation, line the benches and 
at night bunk on the grass. Perhaps the socialistic tendencies of 
a recent President led the less fortunate of the city’s two millions 
to seek repose and peace in his front yard. 

On Plaza San Martin, which is at the other end of Calle Florida 
from Avenida de 
Mayo, are some 
of the most pre- 
tentious man- 
sions in Buenos 
Aires, the Art e 
Museum and the 
American Em- J 
bassy. It would 
probably be difh- 
cult to find a 
plaza or square 
possessing a 
greater or more 
unrelated variety 
of architecture. 
The Plaza Hotel, 
at one end of the 
square is “mod- 
ern American” 
of the best sort 
and a very pleas- 
ing building to Hers 
look upon. At Buenos Aires is a city of monuments and 
Piet anoles 10 it; all kinds of statuary. Most of the impor- 

5 5 5 tant groups are, like this one, located in 
to the left, is a 


fine open squares. There are many squalid 
row of nonde- and narrow streets, however. 
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script houses, the plainest and most attractive of them being the 
American Embassy. 

Beyond these houses is what most Americans at first take for a 
Carnegie Library or 
National Museum. Kah 
The building. is Rae ee 
neither. It is the 
town house of one of 
Argentina's richest 
men, the owner of 
La Prenza, one of 
the two excellent 
daily newspapers of 
Buenos Aires. At 
first glance the large 
mansion appears to 
be marble but proves 
stucco. The mansion 
is like so many things 
in Buenos Aires, it 
appears something 
fine but proves to be 
of baser stuff. 

The Art Museum, 
across the plaza from 
the American Em- 
bassy, is one of the 
greatest architectural 
monstrosities ever 
built. Originally the 
Argentine’s building 
at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, it was torn down and packed off to Buenos Aires, 
where it was rebuilt to house the national art gallery. It is a 
puzzling structure of mid-Victorian-prairie-oriental-shanty design 
of blue and green tiles, bromo-seltzer bottle glass and black and 
yellow clay pigeons. The most ardent patriot pales in shame 
before it. 

Down the low hill back of the Art Museum is the Retiro Station, 
in the park before which is the stately clock tower, visible from 
most parts of the city, given the Argentine by Great Britain on 
the occasion of the city’s hundredth anniversary. 

Avenida Alvear, a beautiful residential street which reminds one 
of Washington, D. C., runs out to Palermo where are the famous 
three-track race course and the city’s principal park and the 
Palermo Golf Club. 

Parque Palermo, as the city’s most beautiful and largest park 
is called, lies on the lowlands reclaimed from the River Piate 
and below the low plateau on which is Belgrano, the Brooklyn 
and Brookline of Buenos Aires in one. It is a beautiful park with 
drives and walks 
through eucalipti 
groves. Its rose 
gardens are very 
large and _ gor- 
geous in season. 
A fine palm gar- 
den and restau- 
rant adjoin 
them, and here 
people go for re- 
freshments after 
a drive through 
the park, a walk 
in the rose gar- 


dens or a_ boat 
ride on the la- 
goon. 


Just beyond 
Parque Palermo 
is the famous 
Club Hipico, the 
splendid race 
course with its 
classic marble 
pavilions and 
grandstands. 
Here races are 
hieddit ewe y 
Thursday and 


Buenos Aires is a modern, bustling city. 
else. It has nothing old about it. 
give it interest. 


THE GOLF CLUB OF BUENOS AIRES 


In the Parque Palermo in addition to the usual attractions of a park is the Palermo Golf 

Club, with its rather untropical architecture shown above. 

back to the reader is the late Sir Ernest Shickleton, who died during an expedition to 
South Georgia. 


ACROSS THE HOUSETOPS OF BUENOS AIRES 


Its business aspect is more that of Chicago than anything 
it. There are no earlier ruins, no monuments of historic days to 
It is all like a modern and very effective stage setting. 
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Sunday afternoon for eight months in the year. A lover of fine 
horses and honest racing—and grand opera—can do no better than 
hasten to Buenos Aires to best satisfy his tastes. The people of 
Buenos. Aires love 
racing and the fa- 
vorite horses inspire 
a great affection in 
the masses. All bet- 
ting is done by pari- 
mutuel system and,as 
the owners of the 
principal stables are 
essentially lovers of 
fine horses who will 
tolerate no “framed 
races,” the sport con- 
sequently is excep- 
tionally honest and 
excessively popular. 

It is a rare treat 
to attend an opera, 
almost any time, at 
the Colon, Buenos 
Aires’ magnificent 


opera 
largest and finest 
building of its kind 
in any world capital. 
In a city, for the 
most part Italian, it 
is not surprising that 
the people are music lovers. Many of the world’s greatest opera 
stars have won their spurs at the Colon, and not even New York 
City has approached Buenos Aires in the enthusiastic receptions it 
has given and the high salaries it has paid to great singers. 

A gala night at the Colon easily excels a gala night at any 
other of the world’s great opera houses. Wealth and beautiful 
women abound in Buenos Aires and though the Metropolitan’s 
“Golden Horseshoe” may display more carats it cannot muster 
as many smartly clad beauties. The prolonged and voluminous 
applause, punctuated by cheers of “bravo” hurled from the im- 


The man putting with his 


municipally - owned, * 
house, the | 


mense and crowded galleries, thrills the more prosperous first floor’ | 


audience no less than it gladdens the hearts of artists, who can but 
do well under such stimulation. 

It would be wrong to say that the Latin or native Argentines are 
very hospitable. Buenos Aires, like all large cities, is full of 
cliques. 
wealth piled up for them by English managers who have for the 
most part made the great estancias of the country, seclude them- 

selves in their 
big town houses. 
They exert “no 
effort to make 
life within their 
palaces conform 


to the outward — 


splendor of 
them, reverting 
for the most part 
to the easy un- 


more appropriate 
in the camp, as 
their estancia 
homes are called.. 

Between  sea- 
sons and an oc- 
casional visit to 
their estancias, 


Paris, Madrid 
and the Riviera. 
When at home 


many miles away 
from the social 
climbers or ras- 
tas as they can. 
They 


The aristocratic Spanish Argentines possessed of great 


conventionality 


they run away to 


they -keépr as 


are the. 
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conservatives of the country and are only mildly interested in the 
rabble of races round about them, though their women are chari- 
table enough to the poor whom their husbands underpay. 

There is no great 
middle class in Ar- 
gentina as there is 
here in America. 
People in the Argen- 
tine are either very 
rich or poor, as is 
most generally the 
case in Catholic 
countries where a re- 
ligious and feudalis- 
tic tyranny exists in 
fact if not in titles. 
An American is 
rarely entertained in 
Argentine homes. He 
will meet all classes 
of Argentine men 
either in the ordinary 
course of business or 
in the clubs or at the 
bars. He will be 
greeted pleasantly by 
them and urged to 
make their houses 
his house. But the 
chances are ninety- 
nine to one he will 
never see the interior 
of the house he was 
urged to use as his own, for the Argentines are part Moors. and, 
like Orientals, they keep their wives and little ones to themselves. 

The Italian Argentine, who comprises about sixty per cent of 
the total population of the country, mixes no more with the 
American there than do his brothers in New York City. The 
French keep more or less to themselves but they, like the Italians, 
mingle much more freely with the Spanish Argentines than the 
Americans. 

Business life in Buenos Aires seems to be animated by the 
Yankee “go-get-it” spirit. Every activity seems to spell progress. 
When one considers Buenos Aires from the business angle he is 
reminded of Chicago. Both cities are on the edge of great plains 
producing vast crops and enormous quantities of cattle to supply 
their packing houses. Buenos Aires, like the “Windy City,” is 
the terminus for a network of railroads spreading over boundless 
plains back of it. Unlike Chicago it has better shipping facilities 
and is consequently closer to Europe. 

The miles of modern docks and warehouses along Buenos 
Aires’ water front attest the commercial supremacy of the city. 
It is a thrilling sight to walk along them and see ships from all 
world ports, which have discharged machinery, lumber, drygoods 
and ores, load with grain and meats for home consumption. 

Buenos Aires is not,.as it is commonly supposed to be, one of 
the world’s most expensive cities. Taxes are very low, servants 


BUENOS AIRES’ LEADING HOTEL 


There may be many disappointments to the traveler in the comforts which are offered him. 
He will be cold in winter and he will always have a hard time getting hot water, but he 
will get courtesy and attention and, above all, good food. 
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cost little more than a song, rents a fraction of what they are in 
most American cities, and foodstuffs, the main item on the house- 
hold budget, are very cheap. Only imported articles, like clothes 
and motor cars, are 
more expensive than 
ih —~ Jad) an Ne eY Ole 
Europe. But one 
needs less variety in 


clothing owing to 
climatic conditions, 
and an automobile 


lasts a lifetime in a 
paved city with but 
one road out of it on 
which to drive a 
motor car. 

Aside from horse 
races and the opera 
there is not much 
one can spend money 
on in Buenos Aires. 
The theaters are few 
and bad. The drama, 
like a national litera- 
ture, is something 
vet to be developed 
in Argentina, the 
least national and 
most progressive of 
all South American 
countries. 

On Calle Florida 
there are two clubs 
of note, the Naval Club and the Jockey Club of Buenos Aires. 
The Naval Club is amazing for the number of Irish Admirals 
whose oil or bronze likenesses adorn its walls to inspire Latin 
pride and patriotism in generations yet to come. The Jockey Club 
is one of the most exclusive clubs in the city and its building one 
of the finest of its kind anywhere. The club is perhaps the richest 
in the world. It was founded by a group of sporting Englishmen 
and their Argentine friends when Buenos Aires was in its infancy, 
and property then acquired subsequently became the most valuable 
in the city and the source of an enormous revenue. 

There are many little parks or “beauty spots” in Buenos Aires 
and in wandering over the city the visitor can never tell when he 
will unexpectedly chance upon one of them. They are generally 
quite small areas, riotous with brilliantly flowered plants and 
generally possessing a marble statue of a subject that would pre- 
cipitate a greater row in New York than Civic Virtue did. 

The best way to go sightseeing in Buenos Aires is in a Victoria 
or a pied. Three streets, or avenues, are best seen first: Calle 
Florida, Avenida de Mayo and Avenida Alvear with its tributaries 
leading out to Parque Palermo. The traveler who sees the streets 
first quickly grasps the vigor, youth and perishable beauty of the 
city. 

eocal life in Buenos Aires is more attractive to Americans 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Buenos Aires is the commercial queen of South America, as is attested by the many miles of modern docks and warehouses along its waterfront, a 
portion of which is shown above. 
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THE PARADOX ITSELF 


This photograph of the National Palace at San Salvador, contrasting its modernity with the primitive ox-team, is typical of Salvadorean con- 


ditions. 


yoke oxen by the shoulders is more cruel than to hitch their load from the horns. 


The cream of Salvador is sophisticated, cultured, and businesslike; the milk is represented by the farmer who still believes that to 


Salvador is at once the most up to date and the most 


primitive of Central American Republics. 


SALVADOR, CENTRAL AMERICAN PARADOX 


Vaqueros and Volcanoes—A Land in the Making—Glimpses of Native Life—A Plantation 
Home—Magic and Sorcery—Market Day in a Salvadorean Town—Santa Ana and San 
Salvador—La Union, The Oldest Port on the Pacific Coast 


By Tuomas F. Ler 


(Photographs by the Author) 


(Note—Mr. Lee, Latin-American authority, traveler and writer, began his work in Mexico twenty-one years ago as engineer on the harbor works of a west coast port. 
Since that time he has continually lived and traveled among the people of Spanish America, studyina their racial character and ideals, their economic and political in- 
stitutions, and their culture. Mr. Lee leaves in January for a year’s trip through South America, some of the results of which, it is hoped, will appear from time to 
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ranch house of a cattle hacienda in Salvador and rode out 

over the plain to his daily work. As he rode, he was attracted 
to a little hole in the ground through which came steam and mud. 
After some speculation as to its origin, he went about his work 
and that night reported the curious discovery. The next morning 
ranch people and villagers rode out: they, too, regarded it with 
mild curiosity. As the hole grew in size and as more mud and 
steam were thrown out, curiosity turned to alarm and then, when 
pent-up fury itself was loosed and the little fissure in the plain 
widened into a crater which spewed out the fiery contents of some 
underground furnace, alarm became terror—the people fled, and 
a plain that had been a cattle range became the foundation of 
Izalco—The Lighthouse of Salvador. 

Today Izalco_is one of a long line of volcanoes leading down 
through Salvador. In little more than a hundred years it 
has grown to be more than a mile high. At night spurts of 
flame burst through the smoke cloud at regular intervals and 


Ree time in the Year of our Lord 1798, a vaquero left the 


The Editor) 


skippers of the coastwise boats call it E! Faro—The Lighthouse. 

El Salvador is a land that is still in the making. Beneath a 
placid surface of coffee fincas, cornfields and cotton plantations, 
Old Vulcan’s hand stirs the molten contents of a monstrous kettle, 
puddling the next batch of lava to be ladled through some volcanic 


fissure and spread down a broken mountainside. 


As one rides about San Miguel, that naked and austere volcano 
near the western edge of Salvador, one crosses lava beds—melted 
slag and rock that have crept down the steep slopes to cover the 
valley below. 

During one of the eruptions of this volcano a new crater opened 
and a mass of molten slag came creeping down the slope. Villagers 
ran to the church, carried out the image of the Virgin, set it in the 
pathway of the oncoming stream and then fled in terror. The lava 
stream parted—it is said—spread out about the blessed image and 
left that as the one spot and the one object untouched. And so, 
upon that spot, they have erected a marble statue to commemorate 
the miracle and to take the place of the plaster image which they 
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A SALVADOREAN SUGAR MILL 


Oxen furnish the motive power for this old-fashioned trapiche at Pongo. 


The juice from the crushed cane can be seen running out of a spout 


on the right of the machine. 


had carried out to face that terrifying mass of melted rock. The 
story may be true—the villagers say it is. Quien sabe! Anyway, 
the statue is there and peasants make their annual pilgrimage to do 
it honor, and then drag back over leagues of rough trail to their 
little huts, curiously satisfied to have thus renewed contact with 
things supernatural. 

I must admit, however, that these same villagers rather dulled 
my credulity when they followed the Virgin story with tales of 
devils who came out of cracks in the earth, darted into the church, 
pulled down the statues and then, running out, grimaced at the 
terrified townspeople and beckoned them to follow down to a per- 
fectly understandable, old-fashioned Hell. 

San Salvador, the big volcano which overshadows the capital, 
has a crater several miles in circumference and five thousand feet 
deep, almost large enough so that some ambitious god might pick 
up old Vesuvius and fit it as an inverted cone into this vast cavity. 

But let us make no mistake. The Salvadorefio does not feel that 
Old Vulcan has played a sorry trick upon his land. He is proud 
of these imposing landmarks. Then, too, these great cones have 
their influence upon the people. In this little land, in at least 
twenty spots, the earth has pushed itself up out of the torrid into 
the temperate zone. Clinging sturdily to the slopes of these peaks 
are some of the finest coffee groves in the world. The homes of 
these planters are palatial country estates, the mecca for scores 
of friends who live in lower altitudes under the more unfavorable 
conditions of the torrid zone. 

The little country itself is a rectangular bit of the earth’s surface 
—a panorama of mountains and valleys in all about the size of 
Maryland—spread out along the Pacific Coast of Central America. 
It is the only North American country that does not touch both 
Atlantic and Pacific. It is on the southern arc of a wheel of which 
New Orleans is the hub and Baltimore a speck on the northern 
rim. Its mountains and valleys support more people to the square 
mile than do those of any other country on the mainland of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is“a land where coffee fincas paint dark- 
green splotches on the flanks of ancient volcanoes; a land of little 
valleys choked with canefields and cotton plantations; a land of 
little farmers and little farms which turn hillsides into checker- 
boards; a land of blue skies, much sunshine, a kindly climate and 
a thrifty, prosperous people. It is the Uruguay of North America. 

But mountains, valleys, lakes and llanos of a country, apart from 
the people who live in it, are of slight interest. This story of 
Salvador is a story of people. It is not meant to be a statistical 
review or a scientific treatise but rather glimpses of the everyday 


~essence of coffee diluted 


life of the people, high and low, which may help you fill in your 
own picture of people and country as they are today. 

A people’s home life is a sure index to social and economic 
status. The conditions under which these people live vary far 
more than in our own country. The very poor live in thatched 
jacales, the rich in luxurious dwelling places. The one is unthink- 
ably poor and mean and furnished only with such primitive neces- 
sities as may not be dispensed with; the other has about it an air 
of serenity and luxury that is seldom present in our own country. 
In each, however, one finds unfailing courtesy and hospitality. 

After a fourteen-hour mule ride over a rough trail, I stopped 
at a peasant hut. Small poles and cornstalks were bound to posts 
to form the side walls, and 
the roof was thatched with 
palm leaves. Inside, on a 
dirt floor, there was a 
crude table, two stools and 
a few blackened ollas for 
cooking. A rough bunk 
with small poles in the 
place of slats or mattress 
occupied one corner. There 
was no chimney, and 
smoke found its way out 
through convenient chinks 
in the wall or roof. This 
habitation boasted but lit- 
tle more of comfort and 
convenience than that of 
the ancient caveman. 

I sat on a stool while 
the woman patted masa 
(corn dough) into tortil- 
las (cakes). Later I ate 
the toasted product and 
washed it down with black 


to a bearable degree. When 
we had finished, the host 
wished us Buen Provecho 
—we returned his good 
wishes and thanked him. 
When we left both he and 
his wife solicitously 


This cargador has carried his 

load of pottery, worth about 

$3.00, from the north of Guate- 

mala into Salvador, more than 
150 miles! 
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ALMOST A MAP OF SALVADOR 


Salvador is the smallest of the Central American republics, and from the park which the government has built on Cojutepeque Hill almost the 
whole of it can be seen, not to mention parts of Guatemala and Honduras and the Pacific Ocean. 


wished “that we might go well and that God might go with 
us.” 

A few kilometers further on we stopped at another thatched 
jacal. Just outside the living place, under a separate shed, the 
owner had built a huge mud-plastered oven. Under the same 
shed was the charcoal brazier and other cooking equipment. Here 
was progress! No longer were his eyes and nostrils to be assailed 
by the acrid sting of smoke! I suspect that the difference in 
cultural development between this man with his enormous outdoor 
oven and the man who still built his fire on the floor of his hut 
and permitted the smoke to sift through chinks in the wattle 
sides was a difference, not of kilometers of mere distance, but 
rather a difference of centuries. I felt guilty of spying upon 
old Mother Evolution—looking in through an unguarded labora- 
tory window, as it were—to catch her in the act of with- 
drawing a specimen of human progress from the retort of the 
centuries. 

And as to the habitations of the rich: A few days later the 
owner of a great sugar finca close to the capital invited us to 
luncheon on the plantation. We made the journey in automobiles 
and were shown through the mill and then led up a flight of stone 
steps to a great walled-in garden on the top of a little knoll. Here 
was the plantation home set in orange trees, palms and aguacates, 
with the heavy odor of roses and honeysuckles in the air. Here 
was the country home of people who for years had enjoyed the 
leisure necessary to seek out and put on that garment which we 
call culture. Here, in a setting of tropical beauty, was a living 
place copied from some French chateau. - All of its fittings were 
harmonious, pleasing and in keeping with the culture which these 
people represented. 

Our host, a man of great wealth and broad culture, fascinated 
us with reminiscence, wit, anecdote and philosophy, all told in 
the vernacular of our own English. 

Contrast? Yes. From the smoke-filled hut north of Lake 
Guija to this luxurious plantation home was again not a matter 
of twenty leagues—it was, in fact, the distance from some pre- 
historic age to the present. 

The upper-class Salvadorefio is a cosmopolite. He is generally 
educated abroad, speaks several languages and in his manners 


_steadies it with the tumpline. 


and customs does not differ greatly from people of the same 
class in our own country. 

The people of the lower classes are simple, kindly, largely 
illiterate, not without a marked element of shrewdness, and much 
influenced in their daily lives and contacts by superstition. At 
best one may only present a sketchy picture, but a few random 
types held up before you may reflect the things I saw. 

The roads are lined with cargadores. Everywhere are human 
burden bearers. One peeping from behind a cacaste was garbed 
in soiled white pajamas, sandals and a woven palm hat. In the 
cacaste proper, he carried an ordinary load, but on a kind of 
second story he had lashed several large pottery plates on which 
tortillas are cooked. He was a thoroughly laden, bizarre figure. 
The Indian carrier constitutes the cave-man freight service of 
Central America. Large quantities of merchandise are still 
shipped in hundred-pound loads and on the backs of these car- 
gadores. The men carry their load on the back, balanced with 
a broad leather tumpline from the sides of the pack around the 
forehead. The cargo is generally carried in a boxlike frame 
fitted to the back and known as the cacaste. Hanging to this 
frame there will be a cup or gourd and other necessary utensils 
of the trail, while a raincoat of rushes folded into an umbrella- 
like shape will be fitted to the side, and the blanket which serves 
as a covering at night will be padded in between the body and 
the box. 

It is a curious fact that the woman invariably carries her 
burden on the head, while the man packs it on the back and 
I have seen women carriers with 
a well-filled crate on the head and a pair of live chickens in each 
hand, en route to market, while a lusty infant, swung about the 
body in a gerape, nursed contentedly. 

Near Jutiapa we met a procession of Indian carriers laden 
with overtowering packs of pottery. I recognized pottery and 
Indian type as coming from Guatemala’s uplands, a hundred 
miles to the north. 

“De donde viniese?” I asked, to be sure. 

“De Tecpam, senor,’ they chorused. 

They had carried these enormous packs from northern Guate- 
mala into Salvador, and yet the entire value of any one load 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF A SALVADOREAN VILLAGE 


As in every country, the Salvadorean market is the public forum. 


Hither come the small farmers and ranchers from their fincas and jacales, 


often at great distance, bringing with them every conceivable thing which a simple people could require for the enrichment of their simple 


lives. 


would not have exceeded $3. However, nomadic instinct mixes 
in liberal proportion with commercial intuition on a trip of this 
kind. It becomes a thrilling adventure into the unknown, in 
which time and labor count for naught. 

Many times I have met caballeros on the trail moving along 
at a steady jog, but with the mozo following on foot with the 
master’s baggage carefully packed on his back. 

I saw him coming in the distance, stopped the car, unslung 
the camera and waited. The man, dressed as a native rancher, 
bestrode a diminutive mule, so small, indeed, that the big stirrup 
boots cleared the ground by only a few inches. Back of the 
saddle an assortment of belongings were securely tied into a 
bulging bundle. He drove a little herd of hogs. I had heard 
of the Honduras swineherd who drove his herd to Salvador 
market, and wanted to photograph him. As the hogs approached 
the unfamiliar barrier—gringo and camera—they hesitated, then 
veered uncertainly into the wayside ditch, the rider pressing them 
rather doubtfully to pass me. As I was about to make the ex- 
posure, I remembered that the tension was too high for the time 
I wished to give and pressed the release ratchet on the side of 
the box. The staccato rat-a-tat-tat was immediately identified 
by the swineherd as a pointblank volley from some newfangled 
machine gun—I was shooting at his hogs. 

“Parate!—Parate!” he shouted. “No los mate!’—Stop! 
Stop! Don’t kill them!—waving his right arm and reining in 
his excited mule with the other. 

(Tableau: Amazed  photographer—hysterical 
panic-stricken hogs. ) 

At this critical juncture my chauffeur intervened, explaining 
that I was only about to photograph his fine hogs. Apprehension 
allayed, he came forward, looked the deadly aparato over in 
childlike wonder, squinted through the reflector, asked many 
questions and then said with a broad smile, “Usted llevard los 
marranos d@ los Estados Unidos—You will carry the hogs to 
the United States.’ He then shook hands _ ceremoniously, 
mounted, thudded his heels persuasively into the solar plexus of 
the mula and continued his interrupted journey to Santa Ana. 
It had been, for him, a red-letter day, filled with wild adventure. 
He had never seen a Graflex. 

One meets the arriero on every trail or highway, a combina- 
tion quirt and “blinder” in hand and a vocabulary saturated 
with such picturesque curses and startling obscenity as only a 
blend of mule-driver and the Spanish language can achieve. 


swineherd— 


Sometimes it seems as if the bargaining more than the thing bargained for were the attraction. 


The mule train is still the real freight train of Central America 
and the arriero is its engineer and conductor. An ordinary mule 
will carry about 250 pounds divided into two packs and fitted 
to either side of a pack saddle or aparejo. Packing 250 pounds 
of anything to the back of a mule is a task which only time, 
much practice and an instinctive aptitude for the work can bring 
about. No novice could do this so the pack would ride securely 
and evenly for a kilometer. I have seen pack trains carrying 
diversified and often surprising items of freight—watermelons 
packed in straw and held together in a twine container—coco- 
nuts—aguacates—sugar—coffee, of course—pieces of machinery 
—ore—everything. Going over the watershed between the 
Motagua and Chamelecon Valleys, I met an arriero with a 
bored-looking mule, carrying a bed ready for occupancy, deftly 
lashed to its back. 

Market and public wash place are the social centers of the 


All morning this wizened lady sits behind a huge pile of sugared 
buns, a jar of milk and a collection of shaving mugs, regaling 
her many customers with a toothsome bite and a measure of milk. 
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common people. Market- 
ing becomes a function 
and chaffering is lifted 
to a plane approaching 
fine art. The small ranch 
people and the Indians 
bring their wares from 
distant fincas or remote 
jacales packed in ca- 
castes and carried on the 
back, or stuffed into bas- 
kets and carried on the 
head. Near any market 
town one sees them laden 
to the limit, chattering, 
laughing, pushing on to- 
ward the market place. A 
little later, each will be 
in his or her accustomed 
spot in the mercado, with 
wares spread out in little 
sacks or on bits of paper 
—chile, garlic, coarse 
salt, rice, bits of dried 
meat, beans, corn, agu- 
acates, choyotes, yuca— 
an astonishing assortment 
of things to eat and 
wear. 

I have seen two old 
women haggle several 
minutes over the price of 
a choyote, probably 
worth two cents. The 
value of the vegetable 
never was in question, 
but their respective repu- 
tations as shrewd dealers 
were at stake. 

An old crone crouched 
down behind a huge tray 
of oranges in the market 
place at Cojutepeque. 4 aN, 

“Como sea el precio? What might be the price?” I inquire. 

“Tres por dos centavos. Three for two cents,” she answers. 

“Dare a usted ten centavos para una docena. 1 will give you 
ten cents for a dozen,”—offering two cents more than she asks. 

“No, senor, 1 cannot to sell them so cheap. They are fine 
oranges and muy dulces.” 

She could count out three oranges for two centavos, but any- 
one who sought to buy 
a dozen not only led 
her into abstruse 
mathematical calcula- 
tions, but at the same 
time justified her sus- 
picion as to their sin- 
cerity of motive, for 
in this market no one 
bought a dozen 
oranges—“no fue la 
costumbre.” 

“How much then 
do you want for all 
of them?” 

“All, senor? But I 
could not to sell them 
that way.” 

“Why ae 

“Because I would 
not then to have any- 
thing more to do for 
all day.” 

It was hopeless.. I 
bought three for two 
cents. 

A fat old lady sits 
in imposing state sur- 
rounded by baskets of 
sugared rolls. From 


In Salvador marketing is a func- 
tion and chaffering a fine art in 
which even the young are versed. 


This youngster is prepared to 
haggle for an hour, not over the 
value of her commodity, but for 
her reputation as a business woman. 


THE BEARDED LADY BUYS GARLIC 


Ajos, Spanish for garlic, comes to market in mesh sacks slung over the backs of mules. Possibly the regular 
use of this vigorous vegetable is responsible for the sevora’s hirsute adornment. 


a large water pitcher filled with milk she serves her customers 
each a carefully measured portion in what appears to be a shaving 
mug. 

A little wizened woman wrapped in a “rebosa” sits in the shade 
and sells soggy tortillas from a huge stack wrapped in a soiled 
towel. 

The blanket vendor flaunts his really beautiful wares before 
one, asking twice what he hopes to receive and always asking, as 
you refuse his price, “What will you give?” 

The public wash place is another ancient and honored social 
institution of the lower classes. This is not a land of laundries 
and stationary washtubs. Women go to the pila or some neigh- 
boring stream to perform this necessary sanitary function. To 
these public pilas come women every hour of the day to wash the 
family ropa, to scrub their heads and then to don a flimsy wrapper 
and pour gourdfuls of water over head, shoulders and body. On 
the banks of the streams the washing is done by rubbing and’ 
pounding the garments on some suitable slab of rock. These 
gatherings at the public wash place are not unlike the one-time 
quilting party and husking bee of our own forefathers—really a 
minor social function with some labor as the excuse for the 
gathering. 

Santa Ana is an old town with narrow, crooked streets, cobble 
paving and, in many places, a gutter running down the center of 
the street. The buildings of the old part of the city are replicas 
of similar quarters in Moorish or Spanish cities. 

At the moment the city is undergoing the change from the 
ancient humdrum life to that of present-day civilization. The 
narrow streets are choked with automobiles, trucks, ox-carts, mule- 
trains and human carriers. Everywhere there is movement. 
Creaking carts carry coffee. Trucks, strangely out of place among 
ox-carts and mule-trains, haul the machinery for a new sugar mill. 

The plaza, the heart of the city,sas the patio is the heart of the 
home, seems hemmed about by things suggestively modern. An 
imposing theatre is on one side of the quadrangle; a magnificent 
cathedral on another; business buildings and a fashionable club 

(Continued on page 52) 
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White City 


2a i b b ean Rivier, Qa 


Clouds, as we know them in the north, seldom appear in the Cuban sky, but when they do the contrast of sea and massed vapor overhead, linked by 
i the keen brilliance of the tropic air, makes an extraordinarily effective picture. This is a view of the entrance to Habana harbor and Morro Castle 
om just after a brief rainstorm. 
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The Contrasting Diversions of Habana—Fashions and Festivities—The Terrible but Inexpensive 
Fotingo—Old-World Atmosphere Within Arm’s Length of the New World 


By ArLeen HAGERTY 


(Photos by American Photo Studios) 


UBA, like other successful hostesses, offers a variety of di- 
a version and entertainment to her visitors and permits them 

to select the form of amusement that appeals to their indi- 
vidual tastes. An atmosphere of hospitality impresses the visitor 
from the moment a smiling “fotingo” chauffeur places one of 
these little vehicles at the disposal of the new arrival. 

The visitor who travels by the “Florida Route’ arrives in 
Habana about five o’clock in the afternoon, after a pleasant sea 
trip of only seven or eight hours from Key West. Like a grizzled, 
weather-beaten old sentinel, Morro Castle stands at one side of 
the narrow entrance to the harbor, ushering visitors to the enchant- 
ing city inside the portals. On the opposite bank, Habana appears 
in a variety of opalescent colors that gleam in the sunshine and 
seem to radiate an atmosphere of welcome. 

‘The general charm of Habana is enhanced by a beautiful and 
colorful setting, surrounded by an azure sea that reflects the blue 
of the tropical sky during the night as well as the day. Whether 
driving through old Habana, where narrow streets and compact 
buildings are but little changed since colonial days, or going 
up the splendid wide thoroughfare, The Prado—which is the 
Fifth Avenue of Habana—the recent arrival is impressed with 
the architectural beauty and the harmonious coloring of the 
buildings. 

Arcades and porticos contribute to the attractive appearance of 
the streets and add much to the comfort of the pedestrian, who 
may enjoy his promenade regardless of the sun or rain. In 
the residential districts beautiful homes of delicately tinted stucco 
embellished with marble typify the Habanese love of beauty and 
a perfection of architecture that combine modern comforts with 
artistic design. , 

The Cuban house is admirably adapted to the climate of the 
country. Ceilings are eighteen to twenty feet high and huge 
swinging windows open on balconies and terraces surrounding the 
attractive patio, which is an important part of the Cuban home. 
The tiled floors, thick walls and tiled roofs, and large windows 
and doors that ifvite the breezes, give Cuban houses a comfortable 
temperature at all seasons. Rugs, curtains or draperies would ap- 
pear superfluous!in such an environment. 

The climate of Habana is ideal in winter, and even in summer 
the trade winds bring refreshing breezes that result in an atmos- 


phere more pleasant than that of many of our northern cities. 
Prostration from heat is unknown in Cuba, and few summer days 
are warm enough to discourage the golf enthusiast from a game 
on the links of the Country Club. Tennis, polo and various ball 
games are played throughout the year, and surf bathing at La 
Playa, an excellent beach near Habana, is a popular winter sport 
for Americans. The Cubans do most of their swimming during 
the summer months. 

One of the principal ‘attractions of Habana is Oriental Park, 
where races are held from the latter part of November until the 
first of April each year. Several hundred horses are brought from 
the United States for these occasions, and great throngs manifest 
keen interest in the daily racing program. The popularity of this 
attraction is increased by the admirable situation of the race track, 
which is about eight miles from the city, by a beautiful route 
through attractive residential sections. Its connection with the 
Cuban-American Jockey Club, where the smart set of Habana 
are hosts at many brilliant functions, is another factor in its 
favor. 

The winter season of the Cuban capital is ushered in with the 
opening of the race course the last Saturday in November. This 
gala event is graced by the presence of President and Mme. Zayas, 
as well as many members of the diplomatic corps, who occupy 
their official boxes and hold informal receptions during intermis- 
sions. The racing program is followed by a tea-dance in the 
Jockey Club, and a festive dinner-dance in the beautiful roof 
garden of the clubhouse completes the opening of Oriental Park, 
conceded by travelers to be one of the most beautiful race tracks 
in the world. 

The opening of the Jockey Club is of special interest to dev- 
otees of Dame Fashion, for the raiment seen on this occasion 
indicates the prevailing style for the season. The spacious terrace 
of the clubhouse offers an excellent opportunity to display as well 
as to see beautiful costumes, which are an important feature of 
the occasion. 

A recent arrival in Cuba is surprised to note that the women of 
Habana recognize the seasons, and wear velvets, silks and furs 
during the winter, although it is often necessary to combat the 
effect by the artful manipulation of a fan. It is true that the furs 
are usually of the summer variety—scarfs of fox, ermine or mole— 
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IN OLD HABANA 


Narrow streets and quaint buildings in the old part of the city 

are typical relics of Spanish colonial days. Vendors carrying 

huge baskets on their heads or pushing heavily laden carts are 
the commonest sights in this quarter. 


and seldom necessary to the 
comfort of the wearer. Hats of 
velvet, silk or felt, for winter 
wear, are as popular in Habana 
as in New York. The wearer 
of a panama hat in winter is 
branded as a tourist who is not 
familiar with Cubam styles. 
Fashions are an important 
factor in the affairs of Cuban 
women, who dress for effect 
rather than comfort.  Flat- 
heeled walking shoes and sports 
clothes do not appeal to the se- 
jorita, nor to her mother, be- 
cause she believes that mannish 
attire detracts from her fem- 
inine charms, which is the last 
thing that a Latin woman would 
knowingly do. Cuban girls play 
tennis and participate in other 


outdoor sports, but where they 
appear to the best advantage is 
at social functions in their own 
homes. 

Wearing evening gowns and 
manipulating fans gracefully is 
a highly developed art in Cuba, 
and appears to be a gift natural 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST 


The Habana Country Club, 
spreading its generous bulk 
in a beautiful residential dis- 
trict not far from the sea, 
is a distinct change from the 
old city shown in the photo- 
graph above. The golf course 


shown here is one of the 

richest in natural beauty., to 

be found anywhere in the 
world, 


to the daughters of Habana. 
Cuban festivities are gayest 
during Lent, and the six weeks’ 
carnival season preceding Easter 
Sunday is a continuous holiday 
for the sesorita, who enjoys many privileges at this time that are 
not usually accorded to her. During the afternoon and evening 
there is a gay procession of beautifully decorated motor cars 
filled with merrymakers wearing fancy costumes and masks. 
Cuban girls take an active part in this celebration, and as their 
cars circle the Prado and the Malecon, in a maze of color pro- 
duced by the effective use of confetti_and serpentines, they indulge 
in pretty flirtations with passers-by. 
_ Different provinces as well as various newspapers and other 
institutions elect Carnival Queens, and the coronation ceremonies 
and balls are colorful and festive events. In Cuba, like other 
Latin-American countries, Sundays during Lent are holidays, 
given over to festivity and amusements rather than religious wor- 
ship, and many Cuban clubs and societies, as well as residents of 
wealth and social distinction, arrange for gorgeous entertainments 
and balls on these days. 


TRAVEL| 


A custom that somewhat surprises the American visitor to Cuba 
is the lateness of the dinner hour. Dining in Habana is a func- 
tion, and the fashionable dinner-dances at the Casino, the Jockey 
Club, the country club or other exclusive establishments start at 
nine or ten o’clock in the evening and continue until two or three | 
the next morning. 

The opera season in Habana is a post-holiday event that usually | 
lasts three or four weeks, and the Teatro Nacional, almost as 
large as the Metropolitan of New York, is filled for every per- _ 
formance. Standard operas are presented by artists of interna- 
tional renown, including stars from the Metropolitan and the 
Chicago opera companies, as well as from the musical centers of 
Europe. These occasions are not only musical triumphs, but are 
also brilliant social events, especially on opening and other gala 
nights, when beautiful floral decorations, magnificent costumes 
and gorgeous jewels present a scene of unusual splendor. 

President and Mme. Zayas are keenly appreciative of opera, 
and occupy their box for nearly every performance. Between acts 
they hold informal receptions, and members of the diplomatic 
corps and less distinguished visitors are received by the chief 
executive and the gracious “First Lady of Cuba.’ Many boxes 
are occupied by the social leaders of Habana, who are hosts to 
their friends during intermissions—for Habana is a city of hos- ‘| 
pitality and the representative Cuban excels in the fine art of / 
extending courtesy. 

Habana has been designated as the playground of the rich, but 
there are few cities in America or abroad that offer so many 
attractions for the time and 
money expended. One great 
advantage is its proximity to the 
United States, being less than 
three days by boat from New 
York, and only seven or eight 
hours from Key West on the 
comfortable and spacious boats 
of the “Florida Route.” Those 
who desire thrills and speed can 
travel by airplane from Miami 
ot Key West to Habana in from 
one to three hours. 

Hotels of Habana,vary in rates 
and styles to suit all purses and 
tastes. For the fastidious there 
are splendid modern hotels, 
throughout the city and suburbs, 
offering all the comforts and 
luxuries to be found anywhere, 
including excellent music and 
opportunities for dancing. Those 
who prefer exclusiveness and 


THE MONTE CARLO OF THE CARIBBEAN 


The palatial clubhouse shown here is the National Casino of’ 

Habana. Hither at one time or another during their stay in the 

metropolis come most of the distinguished visitors as well as the 

city’s resident “four hundred.” The Casino is the focus of the 
' gay night life for which the Cuban capital is celebrated. 
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_his report of that visit, of which 


_dences of the governor, the con- 
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quiet will find beautiful modern family hotels in the residential 
districts, as far removed as desired from the festive activity of 
the city. For the seeker of local color there are quaint old Spanish 
and Cuban hotels where one can 
be perfectly comfortable in sur- 
roundings that are vividly rep- 
resentative of customs and 
styles that prevailed in colonial 
days. 

One of the interesting fea- 
tures of a visit to Habana is the 
contrast between the old and 
the new aspects of the city, 
which was so well expressed by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, author of 
“The Bright Shawl” and other 
Cuban stories, when he was in- 
terviewed during a recent visit 
to Cuba. 

“In many ways the most for- 
tunate of western cities, Habana 
is perhaps the last refuge of 
romance and romantic living,” 
is the opinion of this gifted 
writer. “The common and un- 
informed attitude toward it in 
the North, that Cuba, or rather 
Habana, is nothing more than a 
cabaret for Americans, is as 
stupidly untrue as it is possible 
to imagine. Habana is less 
spoiled, or changed, by what is 
called improvement, than any 
city in the States. In it the 
past is perfectly kept, as though 
some magic wand had made it perpetual. Five minutes’ walk 
from the Prado or the Malecon one will discover streets, houses 
and people in the spirit and image of the days of the conquistadores 
and in that instant all traces of America and the present will 
disappear. That is the chief charm of Cuba; it has resisted foreign 
influences and temptations. In spite of itself it is true to its tradi- 
tions and heritage. a ie 

“Whenever in winter I am tired of frozen and perishing winds; 
whenever I am sick of politics and prohibition and dusty cigars; 
when I am weary of cities of drab blocks and red granite, I. shall 
be able to find in Cuka a city of white marble, palms and magi- 
cal waters.” 

The historian, James Anthony Froude, who visited Habana in 
1887, was impressed in much 
the same manner, according to 


the following is an excerpt: 
“Habana is a city of palaces; 
a city of streets and plazas, of 
colonnades and towers -and~ 
churches and monasteries. The 
Spaniards built here as they 
built in Castile; built with the 
same material. The palaces of 
the nobles in Habana, the resi- 


vents and the cathedral, are a 
reproduction of Burgos or Val- 
ladolid, as if by some magic 
Aladdin’s lamp a Castilian city 
had been taken up and set down 
unaltered on the shore of the 
Caribbean Sea. The magnitude 
of Habana and the fullness of 
life which was going on there 
entirely surprised me.” . 
If Mr. Froude could visit the 
Habana of today he would find 
all the old attractions that in- 
terested him on his first visit 
and, like other visitors, he would 
be impressed with the modern 
aspects of this cosmopolitan 
city of over a half million popu- 
lation. Chief among the mod- 


ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The arcades and porticos which, giving shelter from the noon- 

day heat, are distinctive features of Cuban buildings, stem rather 

from the old culture of Spain than from the New World of sport 
and luxury to which Habana has attached itself. 


A NEW WORLD SHRINE 


In this old Spanish church the remains of Christopher Columbus 

are said to have lain for more than a century, until they were 

removed and taken to Spain for burial. 

seen the inevitable Morro Castle dominating the harbor entrance 

from which on a sunny morning in 1898 the fleet of Admiral 
Cervera steamed out to its doom. 
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ern developments are a number of b autiful parks and driveways, 
several of which were inaugurated during the American interven- 
tion, under the administration of General Leonard Wood, after 
Cuba was freed from Spanish 
rule. 

Habana makes good use of her 
parks, and open-air concerts are 
given frequently by excellent 
naval, military and municipal 
bands. These concerts are al- 
ways well attended, and keen 
appreciation is manifested by 
rich and poor alike, for the ca- 
pacity to enjoy music is shared 
by all Cubans. 

An interesting feature of the 
parks are the statues and monu- 
ments that so well represent the 
history and symbolize the 
progress of Cuba. Many of 
these monuments are the work 
of Saavedra, the Cuban patriot 
and sculptor, whose masterpiece 
is the statue of Jose Marti, “The 
Apostle of Cuban Liberty.” 
This monument is in the center 
of Central Park and represents, 
according to the sculptor, Marti 
addressing the Cuban people 
and inspiring them to enter the 
struggle for independence. The 
designer further explains: 

“There are sculptured nine- 
teen figures which show this 
nation moving forward; men 
young and old, women and children, all eager, all straining toward 
the goal ahead, which is Independence. Overshadowing them with 
her great white wings is Victory, bearing the palm of peace.’ 

The visitor to Habana is always favorably impressed with the 
military bearing and admirable appearance of the policemen, many 
of whom appear more like movie idols than the efficient and prac- 
tical men that they are. It is doubtful if there is a better system 
of traffic regulation anywhere than in Habana. Street accidents 
are practically unknown here, although traffic is as congested as 
in the big cities of the United States. The streets in the business 
section are very narrow and traffic on alternate streets all goes in 
one direction. 

Answering the questions of strangers who do not understand 
their language, and extending 
other courtesies and service that 
require tact and patience, appear 
to be a pleasure rather than a 
nuisance for the Cuban police- 
men. An American woman de- 
scribed the experience of many 
others when she said: 

“T never before felt so im- 
portant as when a handsome 
Cuban policeman held up a 
whole fleet of traffic and gave 
me the right of way in crossing 
a busy street. The experience 
was almost worth a trip to 
Cuban 

A visit to Habana is not com- 
plete without seeing some of the 
many splendid and _ historic 
churches of the city, the most 
interesting of which is Colum- 
bus Cathedral. This old edifice 
is reputed to have been the 
burial place of Christopher 
Columbus for more than a cen- 
tury. Cuban historians tell us 
that when Santo Domingo 
passed from the Spanish to the 
French, the body of the Great 
Discoverer was brought to 
Cuba and placed in a tomb be- 


(Continued on page 54) 


In the distance may be 
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SKYSCRAPING IN 
BOLIVIA 


The Tin Key That Opened Bolivia—A Nation Twelve Thousand 
Feet Above the Sea—Indians and Llamas—A Country Too 
Little Known to the Traveler—Relics of the Incas 


By E. L. Fasper 


N the beginning of the twentieth century, the six hundred thou- 
[ sand odd square miles of Bolivia were a closed book. Guarded 
on the west by the insurmountable Andean chain of Peru and 
Chile, and on’ the east by the tropical jungles of Brazil, the huge 
country slept through the centuries unscathed by the advance of 
civilization. Then some enterprising settlers scratched Bolivia’s 
great surface and discovered tin. Then followed capital—then 
a railroad. 

Cassiterite, or tin oxide, is an adamantine fibrous mineral of in- 
significant appearance. Little veins of this ore, leading to limitless 
deposits, appealed to the foreign investor, and slowly, very slowly, 
Bolivia began to awaken from her dream. But capital came with 
difficulty and in insufficient quantities. Equally slowly did the 
railroad from the sea coast progress inland—akin to a lazy snake 
crawling up-hill and coming to a halt until fed with more capital, 
when it would crawl on a few miles and stop again to wait for 
further nourishment in the form of funds. At last, however, by 
slow degrees and frequent feeding, the road wound its way into 
the ancient city of La Paz. 

Today La Paz can be reached by three methods: first, via the sea 
coast town of Mollendo, Peru, by railroad to Lake Titicaca, thence 
by lake steamer to the Bolivian side of the Lake where a train 
connection can be obtained directly to La Paz. The second method 
is to go direct by train from the sea coast town of Antofagasta, 
Chile. However, the third and most direct route consists in taking 
the train from the Chilean port of Arica, whence La Paz may be 
reached in the relatively short 
time of twenty hours. The 
weekly train from Arica to the 
hinterland is scheduled every 
Monday night. Its departure 
is the weekly event. The 
cream of Arica’s upper classes 
turns out in its best regalia 
and the town band blares forth 
a martial blast of music. 

On awakening the next 
morning the average traveler 
feels his heart beating rapidly 
under the influence of the 
greatly rarified atmosphere. A 
nauseous feeling, added to a 
rapid pulse, are the prelimi- 
nary symptoms of Soroche, or 
mountain sickness. 

The great Bolivian Plateau, 
14,000 feet above sea level, is 
a most inspiring sight. The 
plain slopes away to the south, 
but abruptly rises again into 
the form of a wall of stone 
closely resembling huge and 
uneven teeth. The atmosphere 
is intensely cold and one can 
literally feel its great rarity. 
At times, swift, pelting rains 
begin to fall from the gray 
sky and sweep over the country 
in lashing gusts. Hailstorms are 
equally common and the trav- 
eler is lulled by the tinkle of 
nuggets of ice pelting brittlely 
against the windows of thetrain. 

Suddenly there appear in the 
distance groups of animals 
jogging along gingerly with 
little bouncing awkward steps. 
The gait resembles neither the 


The Cholo, or half-breed, 
women of Bolivia, including 
the one shown above, carry 
their children in much the 
same fashion as that used 
by the Indians of North 
America. 


‘in Bolivia. 
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A BOLIVIAN LLAMA MAN AND HIS FORCE 


Llamas are the baggage animals of Bolivia. They can 

carry only about a hundred pounds-apiece, but they carry 

that with very good grace and at infinitesimal expense. 

The expression of this llama is somewhat that of a 
shocked member of the clergy. 


motion of a horse, goat, cow nor any other familiarly known 
animal. Then the herd may be seen coming to a standstill, each 
animal arching high a snakelike, inquisitive neck. These queer- 
looking animals are the well-known llama of the South American 
highlands. The first impression that one gets in viewing these ex- 
otic creatures is indeed startling. Thereafter one continues seeing 
vast herds of the animals comparable in numbers to the cattle of 
the great Southwest of the United States. 

The llama is a strange animal, combining the camel’s capacity of 
repressing thirst, the stubbornness of the mule, the fractiousness 
of a goat, the willingness (on occasion) of a horse, and the trick 
of spitting common to the highest order of mammals. 

These llamas are the drudge animal of the highland Indian. 
Out of their hides are fashioned thongs, whips, shoes, and sandals. 
Their pelts furnish wool for the manufacture of native blankets 
and rugs. Their meat is relished as a delicacy; but far the most 
important use'to which these animals are put is that of baggage 
carrier. 

Though slower to travel than the mule and of lesser carrying 
capacity, llama transportation is considerably cheaper. These ani- 
mals can carry a maximum load of a hundred pounds and are 
used almost exclusively in the transportation of the tin ore mined 
Owing to the density of the tin oxide, a sack of one 
hundred pounds is relatively small and fits easily on the Ilama’s 
narrow back. Equal weights of bulkier material would be rejected 
without much “argument” by the llama. 

Should some inexperienced llama man have the effrontery to 
attempt imposing a load greater than standard by as much as a 
pound or two, the llama simply sits down, casually, neither angered 
nor moved, but fully determined not to move an inch, and further- 
more remains sitting until the troublesome extra pounds are 
removed. 

As the train moves along one begins to see traces of the inhabi- 
tants of the country. A stray mushroomlike figure bouncing along 
rhythmically in the distance is finally deciphered as an Indian 
dressed in a poncho. The feet rather slap than strike the ground. 
It is difficult to describe the running gait of these natives. It simply 


- defies description, being the combination of a rolling motion and 


a uniform glide. 

Along the road single houses, occasionally groups of three or 
four, become visible. These abodes—mostly of sun-dried mud— 
are varied occasionally with structures made of that more modern 
and recently introduced material, corrugated tin. 

At Viacha, the junction point to La Paz, one has the first oppor- 
tunity of studying the native types at really close range. The 
Aymara and Quechuas are native Indians, “full bloods” and the 
original subjects of the Inca Kings. To an outsider they are 
identical in every respect save language. Characteristic of Indian 
types in general, the individuals age rapidly, and the average man 
or woman of forty gives the appearance of seventy. However, 
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these Indians, in spite of 
their early withering, at- 
tain remarkable ages, au- 
thentic cases of ages up to 
110 years being rather 
common. The women are 
rather good-looking, verg- 
ing on obesity, with Poly- 
nesian complexions, their 
outstanding feature being a 
pair of very intelligent, 
fine brown eyes. Like 
North American types, 
they carry their children 
on their backs wrapped up 
like papooses. The men 
are of average stature, 
high cheekbones, big fea- 
tures, huge mouths, but 
have an honest, confiding 
appearance and a quite 
noticeable sense of humor. 
Their faces are open and 
frank and free from any 
cruel expression, in strong 
contrast to the Chilean 
half-breeds that one meets 
but a few hundred miles to 
the west. 
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Ree anoice or. halt- THE SNOWY SENTINEL OF LA PAZ 


breeds, are the class repre- 


Illimani, the great white mountain of Bolivia, is as much a figure in South America as the celebrated Fujiyama 


sented by the admixture is in the Orient. Illimani is twenty-one thousand feet high, nearly ten thousand feet above the streets of La Paz. 


of Indian and Spanish. 
This represents a_ long 
series of graduations from those apparently Indians to those types 
of almost whites. They seek to disguise the stain and strain of 
Indian in their veins: Generally speaking, the Cholos are less 
honest, shrewder, having the characteristic vices of the white man 
with relatively few of his virtues. 

A tacit understanding between the Cholos and the Indians re- 
flects itself in a class distinction evident in their headgear. 
Whereas the Indian women wear what appear to be black, very 
shabby and dusty-looking derbies, the 
Cholos wear a white, high-crowned var- 
nished hat, much resembling an absurd 
type of white derby with a broad brim. 

The tastes of both Indians and Cholos 
run to most gaudy designs. Their 
dresses are of the gayest reds, yellows, 
blues and greens that aniline dyes can 
produce. The especially bright garment 
is the poncho, or blanket, with a hole in 
the center for the neck, which every 
Indian man and boy wears. In addition 
to this, the men almost universally wear 
a bright-colored knit cap with ear flaps 
hanging down on each side of the face 
—wide pantaloons cut full at the hips 
so that the pockets stick out flaringly on 
each side. This effect, coupled with the 
naturally awkward walk of these people, 
causes their locomotion to resemble 
navigation rather than what we ordinar- 
ily term walking. 

There is no race without its special 
vices; so also with the Indians and 
Cholos. Their mania is the coca leaf, 
which is raised in abundance in Bolivia. 
A coca chewer can always be detected 
by the immense, gopherlike inflation of 
one cheek where coca leaves are stored. 
Some chewers get an added effect by 
taking a pinch of wood ashes. These 
contain lye and assist in the chemical 


extraction of the narcotic from the leaf. A GROUP OF AYARA LADIES OF LA PAZ 


The pathological effect on the addict is 


strain and what would otherwise have been great suffering. Small 
wonder that the impressionable natives, living in a climate of in- 
tense cold and rain without means of heat, often deprived of even 
the barest necessities of existence, are apt to succumb to the purple 
dreaminess brought about by this nerve-killing drug. As in the 
case of all narcotics, the eventual effect is to wreck the human 
system and cause a deadening of the intellect. 

Coca raising forms one of the chief industries of Bolivia. There 
are plantations on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes whence the leaves are brought 
to La Paz. The plants grow from 
two to five feet in height. Each plant 
gives three crops a year. The leaves, 
which are not unlike wintergreen in ap- 
pearance, are gathered by Indian women, 
packed up in bundles of twenty-five 
pounds and brought to the market on 
the backs of llamas and mules. 

Many of the natives will work for 
hours and days at a time and subsist on 
nothing else than the stimulating coca. 
They begin chewing at breakfast and 
continue through the day. In many 
cases the addicts will not work at all 
unless they have an allowance of coca 
leaves in addition to their wages. They 
chew the leaves much as the Siamese 
chew the betelnut. Unlike the practice 
of chewing tobacco, the juice is swal- 
lowed and thoroughly relished. 

Shortly before arriving at La Paz 
and after having traversed endless miles 
of unbroken plateau plains, one arrives 
suddenly and unexpectedly at the mar- 
gin of a jagged precipice extending to 
right and left for an apparently in- 
definite distance. Before the train “top- 
ples” over this abrupt drop, one is saved 
by a sharp turn to the left and begins 
going down along a track bed worked into 
one side of this gorge. This deep valley, 
resembling very much the Grand Can- 


a general dulling of the nerves and There is no competition in styles among yon of the Colorado, once represented 


stiffening of the resistance. Under the 


these Bolivian Indian women. They all wear an immense plateau. 
identical hats and practically identical 


Erosion and con- 


influence, individuals have been able to gowns. If there is any difference it must tinuous rainfalls, acting over periods of 
undergo phenomenal hardships, physical be in the waistline, and that is not apparent. geological time, have eventually suc- 
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ceeded in washing away 
these plateau plains. Here 
and there strata of rock 
more resistive to the wear- 
ing process of the ages 
stand up abruptly—huge 
stony sentinels defying the 
forces of nature. Whole 
armies of these granite 
soldiers appear here and 
there. 

The line of demarkation 
between plateau plains and 
canyons is almost perfect. 
Nowhere can a _ gradual 
slope be detected—every- 
where a deep, straight drop 
—like an abysmal ending 
of the earth. As further 
pieces of rock and earth 
break off in the course of 
time, they fall far below 
and are almost at once 
washed away, so that the 
continuity of the perfect 
precipice is never dis- 
turbed by slopes and acute 
angles, but always perpen- 
dicular to the valley below. 

At length, having passed 
hordes of these pinnacles 
and spires left by nature, 
one can see far below in 
the valley an array of roofs that are equally divided between the 
colors of red and gray. This presents the first appearance of the 
old chief city of Bolivia, well named La Paz—the peace—probably 
because of its inaccessibility from the ever-crowding tide of 
civilization. 

There is no city in the world like La Paz. Far removed from 
the Pacific Ocean, surrounded by the highest mountains of South 
America, on one of the highest plateaus of the earth, it rests in a 
deep basin surrounded by natural walls over a thousand feet high. 
On one of its sides towers the snow-capped peak of Illimani, one 
of the highest of the Andes, raising its huge snow-capped dome in 
the crystal clear atmosphere. 

La Paz itself is a perpetual masquerade of bright colors and 
curious scenes. Even the houses seem more fitted for the stage 
than for real life. The terra cotta roofs look so clean in the clear 
air that it is possible to count the tiles of which they are made. 
The houses have walls of the most delicate 
tints of pink, sky blue, lavender, yellow, 
cream and green. They are of one and 
two stories, so open to the street that one 
can see much that goes on within. 

After but a few minutes’ time in the 
city itself, one is immensely impressed 
with the fact that La Paz completely pre- 
serves its air of original antiquity and that 
the inroads of foreigners have, to this 
time, had little effect upon the atmosphere 
of the city. Unlike other towns of South 
America, there are no Kinos or moving- 
picture houses. With the possible excep- 
tion of the occasional sounds of a victrola, 
one might imagine that one were still in 
a city dating back many centuries. 

As the traveler wends his way up the 
steep inclined streets paved with cobbles, 
he experiences a most disagreeable dizzi- 
ness and shortness of breath—a throaty, 
crowded feeling and a racing pulse. The 
cause, without much explanation, is the 
rarity of the atmosphere, where the pres- 
sure instead of being fourteen or fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, as at sea level, 
is about ten or eleven pounds. To obtain 
an equal amount of oxygen, the lungs 
have to work about 331% per cent harder, 
and this is made evident by the quick little 
breaths one finds oneself taking, even 


BOLIVIANS OF YESTERDAY 


Human remains of Inca days are not 
uncommon in the vicinity of La Paz. 
Many are found every year in the course 
of excavations into the tombs of the 
ancient people from whom the wealth 
which so tempted Spain was derived. 
Bolivia and Peru were the chief centers 
of Inca civilization. 
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THE RAMPARTS OF THE BOLIVIAN CAPITAL 


The eastern suburb of La Paz nestles under a shoulder of the Andes some fifteen thousand feet in height. 
Beyond, to the east, rises Illimani, the mountain of myth and legend. 


while under no particular physical strain. Unwary travelers with 
weak hearts have died suddenly from heart collapse. However, 
the average individual becomes used to the atmospheric conditions 
and gradually accommodates himself in the course of a few days. 

La Paz is a city of night noises. The big town clock strikes 
loudly and sonorously the quarters, the halves, the three-quarters, 
the full hour, then in deeper and more brassy tone the drone of 
the actual number of hours themselves. 

The keepers of the peace do more to disturb this peace than they 
probably prevent in the way of crime. A corps of policemen 
patrol the city all night, blowing a loud and weird blast on a 
whistle every five seconds. Far in the distance one can hear the 
lugubrious answering call of the other policemen. Thus the city 
is patrolled from 8 P. M. to6 A. M. The sounds—coupled with 
the tinkling of ceaselessly ringing bells and the drunken brawling 
of coca-drugged Indians—are not very conducive to sleep. The 
first few nights in Bolivia’s chief city are 
apt to be a harrowing nightmare. 

Agriculture in Bolivia plays a relatively 
unimportant role; in this field, rubber, 
quinine and coca form the main exports. 
The real wealth of the country lies in its 
mineral resources. Silver, gold, copper, 
bismuth and borax are successfully mined, 
but tin mining is far and above the sup- 
porting industry of the state. 

Tin plays the part that rubber and coffee 
do in Brazil; cattle and farm products in 
the Argentine; nitrates in Chile. The in- 
dustrials of Bolivia live by tin, think in 
terms of tin, become wealthy or poor as 
the world’s price of tin fluctuates. It is 
remarkable to note the exact ratio which 
the price of tin bears to the exchange rate 
of the national currency, the Boliviano. 

Foreign countries—her neighbor, Chile, 
among them—largely control Bolivia’s 
rich mines. In this exploited stage of 
evolution, progress will be gradual. 
Slowly, however, as the white population 
of naturalized Bolivians begins to grow 
and prosper, the tide is bound to turn. 
One can see indications of this tendency 
even now. In time, one can reasonably 
hope, Bolivia will be capable of assuming 
the responsibility of developing her own 
resources in the proper way. 
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THE CAPITAL: OF COLOMBIA AND ITS CROWN OF CLOUD 


South American capitals have a way of being up in the air. Bogota is nearly nine thousand feet above the sea. The intrepid wanderer who reaches 
it must travel by railroad, river steamer, railroad, mule and foot. Yet it is a city that is worthy of the name. 


TOWARD THE EQUATOR THROUGH COLOMBIA 


The Land of Great Rivers—The Vicissitudes of Inland Travel—Cartagena and Barranquilla—Up 
the Magdalena a la Mark Twain—Muling to Bogota Over the Cordillera 


By Paxton Hissen, F.R.G.S. 


either by way of oil, or revolutions past and future, or rail- 

roads and things to be built with the $20,000,000 that the 
United States paid to Colombia in 1921. When it does, the com- 
positors spell it “Columbia” and Mr. Average Reader, after puz- 
zling a bit over whether its first name is Hail or its last name 
University, gives it up and goes on to the latest murder. To not 
one in a million does it occur that Colombia, Republic of, is nearer 
New York than Mexico is, that it was settled by Europeans a 
century and a quarter before the Pilgrims ever heard of Plymouth 
Rock; or that Columbus himself visited the place, in person. Here 
is a land bigger than the New England States, the Middle and 
South Atlantic States all put together, within a few days’ sail of 
New York, at whose coast one may get in a boat and steam straight 
to within 170 miles of the equator into the very heart of a great 
continent, for more days than it takes to go from New York to 
Naples and still be in Colombia all the time, on the same river— 
and nobody does it! 

One reason of course is that direct communications with Colom- 
bia are less attainable than one would think from looking at a map. 
The Atlantic gateways to the country are Barranquilla, at the 
mouth of the Magdalena River, and Cartagena, which connects 
with the Magdalena by 65 miles of railroad, and both are reached 
much more comfortably and expeditiously by steamer out of Colon 
than from any American port. For this reason, too, Colombians 
for the most part are just as ignorant of the United States. For 
when Colombians go abroad, they do so.on steamers that take 
them to Europe direct, and when we go abroad, we do the same. 
We meet our Colombians in Paris, not Bogota—which is a pity, 
for Colombia has much more to offer the United States and we to 
offer Colombia than the high-flown sentiments indulged in by the 
diplomatic representatives of both countries on the 4th and the 
20th of July, respectively, or the 22d of February and the 28th of 
October, depending on whether Washington’s birthday is being 
celebrated in water or the health of Simon Bolivar drunk in rum. 

Whether one is interested in emeralds on the hoof, butterflies, 
orchids, funny pot-bellied Indian gods made out of solid gold, 


T'VERY once in a while Colombia breaks into the newspapers, 


Panama hats, so-called because made in Colombia or Ecuador, or 
just mixed and assorted scenery ranging from equatorial tropics 
to the climate of Vermont—both or either in a few hours—Colom- 
bia is peerless for the purpose. The going is a bit primitive; a 
room-and-a-bath is not to be had at every, or indeed any, turn. 
But I know of no land in which with comparative comfort and 
no risk one may cultivate in one’s own mind more readily the illu- 
sion of being an explorer, blood kin of Henry M. Stanley or Sir 
Francis Drake, than in that which was first known as New 
Andalucia, later the Republic of New Granada, then the Granadine 
Confederation, the United States of Colombia, and now the Re- 
public of Colombia. 

First explored in 1536 by Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, lineal 
progenitor of the great Cuban patriot of our own day, Gonzalo de 
Quesada, the progress of Colombia in almost four centuries has 
been, so to speak, gradual. The country does not yet boast quite 
as many miles of railroad as the State of Wisconsin possessed in 
1860; but it is coming on. The ugly little gold Indian idols sold 
to strangers by the natives are manufactured in Germany out of 
brass for the tourist trade, and most of the emeralds one buys 
surreptitiously as having been stolen from the government mines 
are made of first quality bottle-glass. There is nothing slow about 
the Colombian but his method of travel. And after all, in a 
torrid land, speed does have manifest disadvantages. 

Either way one enters Colombia, there is a railroad to be con- 
sidered, for even at the mouth of the Magdalena River navigation 
does not begin immediately. As in the old days sand brought 
down by the current choked the mouth of the Mississippi, so today 
Colombia is in sad need of an Eads to construct works to make 
the Magdalena clean its own mouth as the Mississippi has learned 
to clean hers. Moreover, as the mouth of the Magdalena works 
back and forth across the face of the landscape as the sand turns 
the channel this way and that, it is not even worth while to build 
a regular town on the beach at any one spot. So the collection 
of mud-walled, bamboo-framed huts at the land end of a 4000-foot 
pier is somewhat unstable and ephemeral looking, albeit boasting 
the name of Port of Colombia. It is here one takes a train which 
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winds 1814 miles around marshes and 
sand dunes to conduct the traveler 7 miles 
to Barranquilla, on the Magdalena itself. 

There is neither charm nor beauty to 
Barranquilla, but it boasts the business. 
Sixty per cent of everything that goes in 
or out of Colombia passes through it. 
Here the river steamers, that remind one 
of the illustrations in Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Lower Mississippi,” take on car- 
goes bound a thousand miles inland— 
wood-burning, flat-roofed, sidewheel 
scows they are, broad of beam and shal- 
low, with cabins so small that one can 
scarce turn around in them, where noth- 
ing is furnished but a cracked mirror and 
four walls. Travelers in Colombia carry 
their own cots, mattresses and bedding, 
not only for the river steamers, but for 
the even more primitive wayside inns of 
the interior where wisdom dictates a-pro- 
vision of one’s personal brand of vermin 
in preference to the inferior local product. 

After all, if one have none, one can 
always scare up a cot aboard the river 
boats, and bedding in the heat of the 
river bottom is quite superfluous. But 
what one must bring along is mosquito 
netting—yards and yards of it—enough 
to screen both doors of one’s tiny cabin, 
and the window too, if any, and to wind 
about one’s head at night as an added 
precaution, or wear as a sort of shawl 
when out on deck. For in the matter of 
mosquitoes, Jersey is a piker compared to 
Colombia. When the boats stand still, 
tied up to the bank o’ nights because the 
river is low and the pilot will not risk 
the shifting bars and shallows by search- 
light, or during the process of taking on 
wood for the engines, the mosquitoes 
form clouds so thick that one can only 
just see across the narrow saloon. When 
the boat runs, on the other hand, the wind 
it creates sweeps most of the winged pests 
astern; but enough always remain to make life unhappy for any 
but a native Colombian. ; 

There is ice aboard when the boat starts—ice from the breweries 
of Barranquilla. But the passengers, many of them bound to 
places where they never expect to see ice again as long as they live, 
make such inroads on the supply in the first day or two, what with 
limonadas every few minutes, that the store is soon exhausted, 
and the food question becomes a serious one. It is well to take 
one’s own ice, even though everybody does help himself, regard- 
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Bogota. 


COLOMBIA’S GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Simon Bolivar, celebrated for the fact that he brought to the 
South American colonies of Spain the ideal of free institutions 
and brought about their eventual liberation from the mother 
country, is also celebrated for the fact that he was one of the few 
South American heroes to have a Spanish rather than an Irish 
name. ‘The statue shown in this picture is in Cartagena. 


COLOMBIA’S FINEST 


The President of the Republic, to which 
the United States paid an indemnity of 
$20,000,000 in 1921, is here shown reviewing 
his brass-hatted army in the streets of 
Colombia, on account of its rela- 
tive inaccessibility, is said to have retained 
more Spanish traits and customs than any 
other of the South American nations. 
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the supply can thus be prolonged a little. 
Thereafter, even butter imported from 
Denmark, which the Colombians, not 
without reason, regard as a great luxury, 


furnaces below and that of the tropic sun 
overhead. 
the day it is killed—and not too late in 
the day, either. As a result, it is of 
course tough. But one has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the garlic in which 
it is cooked with such prodigal profusion 
conceals nothing worse. 
on the hoof, in two scows carried along- 


for eating. If one is curious and gets up 
early enough in the morning, one can see 
it done. 

Under these circumstances, if the boat 
gets stuck on a sandbar or is held up 
for one cause or another, the food supply 
is apt to give out before the journey’s 


carry tinned food with them, for emergen- 
cies. Only, generally, long before the 


living off their tinned food by preference. 

The approach to Colombia by way of 
Cartagena is far more picturesque than 
that by Barranquilla. Less pretentious 
than the river port, Cartagena possesses 
the charm of antiquity, and where Bar- 
ranquilla lies flat and sun-baked in an un- 
relieved desert of sand and marsh, Carta- 
gena is coquettishly backed by the Turbaco 
hills, where the older and wealthier fami- 
lies live, up a way from the heat of sea 
level. The great harbor—the best on the 
northern coast of South America—is pro- 
tected by islands. Once there were two 
channels of entry. But after the pirates 
of the Spanish Main had sailed into the 
harbor and sacked the city, and first Sir 
Francis Drake and later the French had 
held it for ransom, the Cartagenians filled up the largest channel 
with rocks and built a fort with walls 40 feet thick to command 
the other. Today this fort serves no useful military purpose, but 
it adds very greatly to the charm and Old-World air of Cartagena. 
After all, four centuries is a respectable age for a town in any 
continent, and Cartagena, once the South American headquarters 
of the Inquisition, with its ancient Spanish walls and its relics 
of other days, basks contented in the knowledge that when New 
York was a village, any enterprising pirate could demand $5,000,- 
000 from the good folk of Cartagena to leave the place in peace 
—and get it. 
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Beef is supplied’ 


Meat, naturally, is edible only | 
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emergency atises, those who have it are — 


is apt to suffer between the heat of the — 


The journey from Cartagena to Calamar, where one takes the _ 


same boat that has left Barranquilla a couple of days previous, 
is made by rail—a stifling, breathless, sweating trip through tropic 
forests that seem almost to close behind the train as it passes. 
From Calamar, who would go into the interior of Colombia must 
travel by boat or not at all; once accustomed to the little incon- 
veniences of mosquitoes, narrow quarters and food of doubtful 
authenticity, it is a comfortable enough journey, at that. The 
river is wide, and in the rainy season, the current is swift enough 
to make the falls at Honda a good ten days from Barranquilla. 
There are constant stops, sometimes to deliver freight at riverside 
villages that look as though two cases of calico would supply the 
needs of the natives for a year. And so they would. The freight 
unloaded is not for the riverside village, but for some distant inland 
city—Bucaramanga, Santander or Medellin—days of journey by 
mule back from the Magdalena. 

At Mompos, the great Cauca River slips into the waters of the 
Magdalena, as the Missouri into the Mississippi. At El Banco, 
the enormous central cordillera of the Andes comes to an ig- 
nominious end in scattered foothills. Along the river banks, the 
verdure is tropical: dense undergrowth, vines twisted about tree 
trunks, flaming equatorial flowers and multicolored, harsh-voiced 
birds; and occasionally, all interwoven with the limbs of some 
larger tree, a boa constrictor, sleeping off a diet of monkey, or 
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‘the river, alligators doze in the sun, wak- 


perhaps even deer. On the sandbanks in 


ing at the noise of the paddles of the 
steamer to scurry into the water before 
some passenger can take a shot at them 
with a rifle. 

Aboard the boat, the restraint of the 
first days passes quickly. Heat is a great 
leveler. Women appear in little more 
than enough to keep off the sun and, 
silhouetted against the tropic light, leave 
little to a stunned and reluctant imagina- 
tion. The Indians who carry wood aboard 
at the fuel stops wear nothing but breech- 
clouts—if those. Fine figures of men 
they are, like bronze gods, with a dis- 
tinct touch of negro, frequently. No one 
closes either of his cabin doors at night. 
It is all good preparation for the intimacy 
of the later road journey when, in way- 
side inns, half a dozen previously unac- 
quainted travelers are quartered in a 
single room, sometimes three in a com- 
mon bed, when the inn is crowded. 

At night on the boat, when the tropic 
moon lies like gold on the water and the 
air is heavenly cool, the young men bring 
out guitars, and below-decks the Indians 
sing bambucos—semi-Spanish songs 
strongly touched with the minor of the 
negro. 

“Tan lejos, tan Icjos que soy de la 
plein Serameae 

with barber-shop chords floating across, 

the tranquil water. ; 

For a country with so limited a supply 
of railroads, railroads play a dispropor- 
tionate part in getting about in Colombia. 
One seems always to be climbing on or 
off a second-hand railway train that runs 
only a few miles and stops for no good 
reason. So when the 20-foot fall in the river at Honda is reached, 
which could readily have been surmounted by a dam and a single 
lock, everything must come off the boat, be piled onto freight cars, 
and transported around the Honda rapids a distance of a few 
miles, to calm water above. Here again a new transshipment takes 
place to other river steamers, and another two days’ journey to 
another falls, at Girardot. If one be going farther south, the 
process can be repeated to somewhat smaller boats that run a 
couple of hundred miles nearer the equator, to Neiva. Otherwise, 
there is a railway that climbs the ascent of 8563 feet to the sabana 
of Bogota where, at Facatativa, still another transshipment must 
be made to the railway that runs across the plateau to Bogota, 
the capital. 

But the he-men bound for Bogota scorn these hops, skips and 
jumps, inventions of the effete, and at Honda get them mules and 
are off straight over the cordillera by what may be termed a road 
if one is not sensitive about accuracy. After the soft laziness of 
the river trip, it is grueling business, this mule riding over the 
mountains. Mule riding, anyhow, requires special skill and I think 
sometimes a special anatomical structure. Certainly up hill and 
down dale mule riding requires a special saddle equipment, with 
breast-straps and crupper, if one would stay on the mule at all. 
Also, the why and wherefore of the Panama hat is revealed, after 
a few hours’ riding: woven under water, neither the heavy mist 
of the heights nor the tropic rain of the valleys hurts it. A hand- 
woven ruana over the shoulders protects one from the sun that 
burns through a light coat as if it were mosquito netting, and 
chapericos shield one from the undisturbed mud of the ages in 
corners of the road where the sun does not reach. 

As for the road itself—the less said the better. Frequently it 
is cut out of solid rock, along the side of a cliff where the drop is 
sheer a mile or more and one may see the condors, that from the 
valley below seemed winging their circles among the stars, far 
below one in sinister readiness. It is well that the mule is a sure- 
footed animal. I, for one, prefer traveling a Colombian mountain 
road by night. There are things that it is better not to see, and when 
friend mule’s foot slips on a wet stone and he slides a yard or two 
before catching himself, I had rather look at the stars than the sil- 
ver ribbon of the Magdalena winding a mile or more below my feet. 


a permanent 


A STREET IN BOGOTA 


The Spanish type of architecture is even 
more in evidence and with less modifica- 
tion than elsewhere in South America. 
The pavement is the Colombian idea of 
surface. 
but is a bit noisy. 
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Nevertheless, the beauty of the moun- 
tains is unsurpassed. The way lies up 
and then down, and again up, and then 
down, and then up once more. From the 
valleys, the heights appear insurmount- 
able. Often the clouds of mist formed by 
the hot air of the valley meeting the chill 
air of the paramos hides the rugged moun- 
tain tops, and leaves one the impression 
that there is no end to the climb. I re- 
member once halfway up I pointed 
ahead to the mist above us and said to 
my guide: 

“La sabana?” 

“No, sejor,” he shook his head and 
pointed at what seemed to meat first the 
wan moon still hanging in the sky of early 
morning. And far above the mist, as if 
suspended there from some invisible net, 
I could just make out a dark, formless, 
fearsome mass, indistinguishable as any- 
thing real—like a form in a nightmare. 

“Bogota,”” said the Indian, laconically. 

Once the primitive methods of travel 
are accepted as the only means of getting 
there, Bogota is an agreeable place and 
the people charming. Isolated as they 
are, they have, as they boast, retained 
perhaps more of the spirit of the Spain 
of four centuries ago than any other of 
the Spanish-American lands. Certainly 
their Spanish is neither the clipped slang 
of Cuba, the Indian admixture of Mex- 
ico, nor the amazing jargon that passes 
for Spanish in the Argentine. It may 
not be castillano as the Colombians claim ; 
but it is nearer it than anything else in 
Latin America. 

The climate, too, is temperate, as why 
should it not be at an altitude of a mile 
and a quarter? It is a bit strange to play 
polo at such a height—and rather wearing. But it is done. The 
sabana of Bogota comprises some 2000 square miles of level 
plateau, surrounded by mountains that wall it in, over whose tops 
the hot air from the Ilanos of San Martin, in Brazil, is ever turn- 
ing into rain that keeps the plateau copiously watered. It also 
makes an otherwise agreeable climate excessively rainy, and it 
supplies the water for the Funza River that, at Tequendama, takes 
a sudden drop off the edge of the sabana so far that no water ever 
reaches the bottom. Only a vast cloud of mist settles over the 
valley below, that, in tiny streams from every angle, little by little 
forms another river again, miles from the foot of the fall. 

Yet even this great inland plateau, the heart of which is six 
hundred miles up the Magdalena from the Atlantic, does not sur- 
pass in interest the ancient cities of the once pirate-ridden coast. 
To leave the hot and somewhat damp Atlantic seaboard of the 
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A VILLAGE CHURCH OF THE HINTERLAND 


This church at Guaduas, Colombia, might be one of the mission 
chapels which the Spanish established in California in the wake 
of Father Junipero Serra. 
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great sub-Continent without spending at least a few days in old 
Cartagena, the chief port of the progressive state of Colombia, 
would be to miss the one great opportunity which this coast affords 
of seeing all that remains worth studying of the stirring Colonial 
days. Around this once fabulously rich city of the Spanish Indies 
are flung the double ring of crumbling walls, yellow in the brilliant 
sunlight, and vividly reminiscent of the six sieges which they with- 
stood, one lasting for over two years. Facing the walls is the 
blue, sparkling Caribbean—the Spanish Main of the treasure ships 
and buccaneers. Dominating the Bay are the eight weather- 
beaten forts, and in the center of the defenses, still intact but 
exhibiting their age by blotches of parasitic growth, are the old 
16th, 17th, and 18th century churches, convents, palaces, and 
houses of imposing size, worked in gleaming stucco, enlivened by 
the green of patio and courtyard, the fluted red-tiled roofs, and 
the palms and flowers of eccentric plazas. Blending harmoniously 
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with the tropical hues of sea and sky they form many quaint 
pictures which now serve as models for the artist, architect, and 
historian, of a picturesque land in a picturesque age. 

Loquacious and sometimes rapacious guides illuminate the facts 
of history with the description of incidents which occurred here 
and there on wall and building for those unversed in the exciting 
story of the City’s past, when “Cartagena” was a synonym of 


A METROPOLIS ON THE MAGDALENA 


Honda, at the first rapids of the Magdalena River, boasts a hotel 
at least, where, if the occasion is a notable one, the weary traveler 
may be accommodated three or four to the bed, if any. 


wealth and a magic word in the mouths of men. Here was the 
Holy Office—beneath which were the dungeons of the Inquisition 
(and the guide dramatically shudders and devoutly crosses him- 
self). There are the palaces of Bishop, Governor, and Captain of 
the Port. A romance in every stone, told with much imagination 
and many a flash of dark eyes. Then comes stories of those days 
of terror in 1586, when Sir Francis Drake held the city to ransom, 


the coast to Bogota, in a day’s journey. 


THE WAY TO BOGOTA 


The traveler bound for the Colombian cap'tal may avoid the 

stops, skips and jumps of the steamer and railway by climb ng 

over the cordillera on, mule back along the above highway, which, 
if one is not. sensitive about accuracy, may be termed a road. 
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accounts of sanguinary fights between gallant Spanish soldiers and | 


bloodthirsty buccaneers, suitably softened for English ears, tales 
of wild orgies when Cartagena ranked next in importance to Lima, 
and after hearing 312 years of crowded history, footsore and 
weary, the traveler creeps into his hotel, or, in sheer desperation, 
back on to the steamer, when finally the guide has given the 
coup de grace and earned his fee with an effective tale of how, 
in 1811, the downtrodden people rose up, “as one man,” to follow 
the banner of liberty—‘‘and rejoicing in freedom spat (like that, 
Sefior!) at the statue of the King of Spain.” 

Upon those who have lived or traveled in South or Central 
America this and similar stories will have but little effect, for 
undoubtedly they will have come to know quite a lot about the 
word “liberty.” After all, spitting at an object which cannot spit 
back, sounds not only cowardly but very tame after reading of an 
Arabian Sheik who in a frenzy tore off his own suspenders and 
sent them by swift camel to Mecca. One expects to hear that 
knives were stuck into the adobe figure and blood flowed forth. 
That is the Mexican version, and many a priest in those days 
hid bottles of good red wine in hollow images. 

Some day, perhaps not so long from now, an enterprising for- 
eigner (no Colombian ever will) will start a line of airplanes from 
It will be a wonderfully 
beautiful trip, in which, if the pilot fly reasonably low, the entire 
gamut of tropic forests, majestic rivers, wild, rugged heights, deep 
gorges, cascades of astounding beauty, fertile plains and un- 
trodden wildernesses will unroll below the traveler like a map— 
a vista more varied and more inspiring than any outside of Asia. 
When that time comes, and parties of tourists with a fortnight 
or so to spend away from New York run down to Colombia for 
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A PROSPEROUS COLOMBIAN TOWN j 


All is not dull and poverty-stricken in the great republic of Colombia. 


Sitio Nuevo is a town which enjoys considerable actual prosperity and 


looks it. 
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THE NIGHT LIGHTS OF BOTOFOGO BAY 


Rio is a city of wonderful bays and esplanades, situated as it is in the curve of a volcanic harbor and surrounded by sharp fragments of the 


crater of an old fire-mountain. 


The illustration shown above is a night scene along the shore of Botofogo Bay. 


MeeeyOUNG KEPUBLIC OF THE EQUATOR 


The Mixture of Races and Ideals Which Is Brazil—The Last American Emperor—From Colony 
to Republic—Thirty-five Years of Brazilian History—Rio de Janeiro, Greatest Tropi- 
cal City—A Future Mecca for the Traveler 


By AILEEN HAGERTY 


HE Brazilian revolution recently brought to the attention 

of the world many phases of the national life of that pic- 

turesque country which show a vast difference from those 
of other nations, and which have been important factors in the 
recent revolt. 

The area of Brazil is greater than that of the United States, 
excluding Alaska, and the population is composed of various 
factions and races whose ‘historic background is a basis for 
enmity instead of patriotism or mutual interests that are essen- 
tial to the welfare of a nation. 

President Bernardes is a capable and scholarly man who com- 
mands the respect and admiration of those who know him. He 
is an advocate of development through educational progress, The 
fact that he has increased the school budget and decreased mili- 
tary appropriations has incurred the displeasure of some of the 
aggressive element of the military class. 

This grievance was augmented by a group of political agitators 


under the leadership of Hermes de Foncesca, whose term as 
president, from 1910 to 1914, was marked by much political strife 
and economic unrest that greatly retarded the progress of Brazil. 

Planters and proprietors of commercial institutions in the rich 
and progressive state of Sao Paulo were convinced that the 
method of taxation proposed by the present government was 
unjust, and that they should not bear the burden of federal taxes 
to be used outside their own state. 

The citizens of Sao Paulo, the richest coffee district in Brazil 
and also the most prosperous state of the country, are progressive 
and liberal in regard to taxes for the betterment of their own 
state. They have model schools, splendid government institu- 
tions, excellent streets and roads and fine modern homes, but 
they take little interest in the financial problems of the federal 
government. 

The history and geographical features, as well as the peoples 
and the customs of Brazil, are an interesting study and should be 
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THE HARBOR OF RIO AND ITS ISLAND HEIGHTS 


At the entrance to the beautiful harbor of Rio de Janeiro stands Sugar Loaf mountain, like a hand stretched up in welcome to the visitor. The 
top of Sugar Loaf is reached by an aerial cable railway. 


more familiar than they are to the average North American, who 
has a romantic interest but little definite knowledge of the affairs 
of this great republic of the south. The extensive area of the 
country, combined with extreme differences in altitude, gives it 
a temperature varying from intense tropical heat in the Amazon 
Valley to zero weather in the mountain regions, where snow and 
ice are familiar sights. 

The inhabitants of the country vary as much as the tempera- 
ture. In the undeveloped regions there is a large percentage of 
Indians, and some of them live in sections of the country where 
the influence of the government has never penetrated. Many of 
these tribes make their own laws and do not concern themselves 
at all with national politics or interests. The fact that Brazil has 
changed from a colony to an empire and then to a republic has 
been of little concern to their ancestors or to them. 

If these Indians should be suddenly transported to the capital 
of their country they could not speak the national language or 
understand the customs of the city. It is needless to say that 
as Brazilians, they do not respond to federal military service or 
worry about income taxes. 

Negroes comprise a large proportion of the population of Rio 
de Janeiro and other coast cities, and many of them have not 
materially improved their condition since freedom was granted 
to the slaves of Brazil in 1888, when 1,500,000 slaves were 
freed by a decree signed by Princess Isabel while she was acting 
as regent during the reign of her father, Dom Pedro II. 

This emancipation act was considered premature and an in- 
justice to the slave owners, who were not compensated for the 
loss of their property. Many of the old families whose fortunes 
were depleted at that time still feel that they have a grievance 
against the government, although the nation has been transformed 
into a republic since that time. 


The history of Brazil indicates that Emperor Dom Pedro 1, 
who declared the independence of Brazil from Portugal in 1822, 
and also his son, Dom Pedro II, usually manifested good judg- 
ment and accomplished much for the betterment of the country. 
At times they enjoyed great popularity and the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the people, but sentiment would suddenly turn against 
them, due to the characteristic Latin temperament which is liable 
at any time to cause uneasiness to the head that wears a crown— 
or any other symbol of government. The royal family withdrew 
from Brazil in 1899 and went to Portugal, where they lived in 
seclusion. 


Conditions in Rio de Janeiro are today a strange medley of ' 


the old and the new, where the progress and wealth of the modern 
and fashionable districts are enhanced by contrast with the squalid 
and primitive conditions of the older and poorer sections of the 
city. | 
The visitor who enters Rio through Guanabara Bay and its 
beautiful harbor is greatly impressed with the colorful beauty of 
the scene, which is one of nature’s masterpieces. The picturesque, 
varicolored mountains of Pao de Assucar, Tijuca and Corocovado 
form a background to the irregular bay of exquisite blue and 
present a picture of infinite charm and beauty. 

After landing at Praca Maua, the gateway park of Rio at the 
foot of Avenida Rio Branco, the Fifth Avenue of Brazil, and 
driving up this magnificent wide thoroughfare leading from the 
wharf to the grounds of the late Exposition, the visitor’s admira- 
tion increases, but if he remains in the Brazilian capital long he 
will find many conditions not in keeping with these beautiful 
scenes. 

A promenade down even this fashionable avenue brings one in 
contact with an interesting variety of denizens of Brazil, and those 
who make the greatest impression on the recent arrival are the 
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THE PRACA MAUA 


The Praca Maua is the gateway park of Rio de Janeiro. 


the Avenida Rio Branco, a street worthy of Paris, the city which Rio resembles far more than any metropolis of North America. 


Through it the visitor must pass to reach the city’s most celebrated thoroughfare, 


The Bra- 


zilians are still closer to the old world than the new. 


beggars. They display all sorts of afflictions in order to gain the 
sympathies of the passers-by. Begging is a highly developed art 
here and the competition is keen. 

Government lottery ticket selling is also an overdeveloped in- 
dustry in Brazil, for, in addition to the national lottery, each of 
the twenty states has individual lotteries, and special prizes and 
inducements are offered to the buyers as well as to the sellers of 
these tickets to increase the sale of the various issues. 

In addition to the lottery there are many games of chance; the 
majority of them conducted in defiance of the law but, neverthe- 
less, well patronized. Gambling in various forms appears to be the 
national sport of the country. 

Practically every commodity is sold by vendors, who carry huge 
loads on their heads and display their wares when there is a pos- 
sibility of a sale. A morning street scene in Rio usually includes 
a poultry dealer walking along with his “establishment” on his 
head, which is a chicken coop containing fifty or sixty live fowl. 

Fruit vendors and fish mongers, with baskets on their heads or 
suspended from racks on their shoulders, are always conspicuous. 
Another interesting sight is the transportation department of the 
various funeral establishments, which consists of bare-footed 
Negros carrying coffins on their heads. 

In some districts of the city the natives have not changed their 
mode of living since) colonial days, and they have little regard 
for sanitation or comfort. The majority of the poorer people 
go barefooted or wear wooden sandals, and foot-washing at a 
public fountain in one of the central plazas is almost a continual 
performance. At Carioca fountain, only a short distance from 
the fashionable Avenida Rio Branco, the municipality has ar- 


ranged a long trough under a row of thirty-six spigots, and foot- 
washing here has developed into a great outdoor sport. 

The cafes and restaurants of Rio are different from those of 
any other city, and the majority of them specialize in one line. 
A “cafe” is just what the word implies and serves nothing but 
coffee and sweets, while in the sorveterias, where afternoon tea 
is served, it is impossible to get a cup of the coffee for which 
Brazil is famous. 

Cold drinks, with the exception of beer, are not popular in Rio, 
and soda fountains are unknown. In restaurants where meals 
are served there is always a wash basin in a conspicuous place 
in the middle of the room, where patrons perform before and 
after meals. 

A fair illustration of restaurant etiquette “as is’ in Brazil was 
given recently in one of the popular restaurants by a woman who 
was evidently a regular patron. After finishing her meal she 
wielded a toothpick for about ten minutes, to her evident satis- 
faction, and then blessed herself devoutly. 

After finishing this act of her repast, she crossed over to the 
wash basin and indulged in a splashy face wash, concluding her 
performance by delving into the interior of her voluminous gar- 
ments and bringing forth a towel, the size and quality of which 
made some of us fear that she might be going to take a bath. 
However, bathing is not fashionable in Brazil, and after she dried 
her face and hands she replaced the towel and departed. 

On one of the prominent corners in the theatrical district an 
old colored woman sits smoking a pipe as she nonchalantly mixes 
a confection that she cooks over a pot of burning charcoal. She 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SANCHO PANZA CHILE STYLE 
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TRAVEL 


The Great South American Squirehood—Bell-Hop, Boatman, Baggage Man—The Delights and 
Difficulties of West Coast Travel—High-Handed Ways and High Altitudes—The 
Human Baggage Truck 


By Carroitt K. MicHENER 


stantly knighted him, came to the rescue at the yery mo- 

ment when our Spanish syntax had bogged most disas- 
trously in the effort to obtain lodging from the Antofagasta hotel 
proprietor. There were no suitable rooms to be had, it was true, 
but Sancho advised paciencia and made promises. He had done 
a year or two of bell-hopping in New York, and it pleased him 
that he should be able to recollect at least a twentieth of the Eng- 
lish words. we endeavored to exhume from his memory. He 
squired us faithfully, 
thereafter, in the course 
of his business as 
chambermaid, bell-hop 
and porter, and in his 
voluntary role of inter- 
preter, confidential 
agent and private coun- 
sellor. 

Sancho was Chilean 
by birth. More than 
that, he was mestizo, 
which is the Spanish- 
Indian mixture that 
rules among South 
American servants, at 
least of the West Coast. 
Their reputation is not 
irreproachable. They 
are dirty, lazy and in- 
efficient. Speaking in 
general, however, we 
found them in one re- 
spect good. They did 
not appear to consider 
us their inferiors, and 
this seemed to us in 
brusque and refreshing 
contrast with the habit- 
ual behavior of servants 
in certain better-known 
places in the world. 

It was Sancho who 
led unto us his friend, 
Panza, doubtless on 
commission. Panza dis- 
covered himself to be 
the typical South 
American baggage man, 
a brother of the boat- 
man, the taxi driver, 
the waiter, the ship 
steward and the gentle- 
man  chambermaid— 
members, all, of the 
great South American 
squirehood that minis- 
ters to those who quix- 
otically wander where 
so much personal assistance is needed. 

In half a minute Panza knew what he considered the essential 
facts of our existence; he understood whence we came, when and 
whither we were going, and how great was our encumbrance of 
baggage. From that uninvited moment we were his wards as 
definitely as if he had been a safe-conductor appointed to us by 
the government. It was destined that he, and none other, was 
to put us aboard our delinquent vessel, at a price wholly depend- 
ent upon his own inclination. It even appeared, at moments, that 
he was about to change our destination, and the method of get- 
ting there, for he could find all sorts of objections to the steamer 


Lena his broom and mop pails, Sancho, as we in- 


THE SQUIRE-ERRANT OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Travel in some parts of South America, especially on the West Coast, would be 

much more difficult but for the ubiquitous gentleman of the highways and byways 

who steps up at the right moment and takes you under his wing. 

to be a veritable Sancho Panza, blood brother of bell-hop, baggage man and boat- 
man, and able to arrange anything with any of his kin. 


we had chosen, and every delightful advantage in our going south- 
ward upon a decaying little native tub that bobbed like a cork in 
the long Pacific swells and was scented with vile, sea-going odors. 

His competitors frequently assailed us, but as often as we were 
approached by others he returned to re-assert his claims. In fact, 
so strong was his reputation, or so implausibly honorable were his 
fellows in the boat-and-baggage profession, that we had only to 
mention the municipal number displayed upon his cap and in a 
corner of his business card to make their claims fall into defer- 
ent and disappointed 
silence. 

Such gentry as Panza 
are pestiferous, some- 
times expensive, but 
nevertheless a conveni- 
ent institution; they 
seem to be practically 
universal in the Span- 
ish-speaking countries. 
It was Panza who 
roused us when the day 
came for our depart- 
ure; it was he who 
hired the taxi, directed 
its movements to the 
proper wharf, bundled 
US into’ a HO wiblomies 
handed us aboard ship, 
stowed our luggage 
within the cabins, and 
finally stood, cap in 
hand, wishing us 
“buena ventura’; not, 
of course, without a 
final argument over 
fees, resulting in the 
exchange of consider- 
ably more than the 
stipulated sum. 

The fletero, which is 
Spanish-American for 
boatman, is a piratical 
fellow at best. With 
the arrival of a vessel 
on the wharfless West 
Coast he is visible first 
in the midst of a swarm 
of competing small 
boats. A predatory at- 
mosphere hovers over 
the flotilla, an impres- 
sion that gains justifi- 
cation when, at a dip- 
ping of the quarantine 
flag, there is a con-. 
certed dash, amid war 
whoops and_ splashing 
oars, from the deadline 
where it has been held in leash by waterfront police. A boarding 
party is up the gangway to the decks in a shattering rush, seek- 
ing its prey among the disembarking passengers. 

It is well to bargain with the boatman, in spite of his breath- 
less haste to be gone over the side with one’s luggage. If bar- 
gaining is irksome to him it is correspondingly profitable for the 
voyager. Municipal regulations govern boat fares in some of 
the ports, but the traveler is not likely to become familiar with 
them until it is too late. It is better, therefore, to clear up any 
possible misunderstanding before the moment for payment 
arrives. 
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He turns out 
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There is a genuine thrill to be extracted from an experience 
with the fletero’ s narrow, gray-blue craft, apparently designed to 
meet spirited competition. It skims easily, but none too securely, 
over the long swells, and bobs like a cork beneath elusive gang- 
ways and treacherous wharves. 

Those who do not yearn for this exhilaration may go Weshore 
in an equally piratical but less adventurous launch; although 
there are ports, such as that of Valparaiso, where the launch 
does not thrive. Strange things happen to its engines, in the 
dark of the moon; its bottom is mysteriously stove in, or its 
rudder drops off. These are subtle circumstances that may or 
may not confirm the legend of a powerful guild of boatmen, 
possessing an ancient concession from the government, under 
which the manner of one’s goings and comings between ship and 
shore are immutably regulated. 

Upon landing, the fletero’s task is by no means ended. He is 
present and an active agent in the pleasant ceremony of customs 
examination. He summons a taxi, clings to the running board 
thereof, or otherwise transports both himself and the luggage to 
the wayfarer’s hotel door. Not even there is his work done, for 
it is his convention to make delivery and accept payment only 
at the ultimate destination of one’s room. 

This is, in truth, an inclusive and valuable The 


service. 


Tito HORDECOR THE WEST COAST 


The fletero, which is Spanish-American for boatman, is a piratical 
fellow at best. With the arrival of a vessel on the wharfless 
West Coast he is visible first in the midst of a swarm of com- 
peting small boats. A predatory atmosphere hovers over the 
flotilla, an impression that gains justification when, at the dipping 
of the quarantine flag, there is a concerted dash, amid war whoops 
and splashing oars, from the deadline where it has been held in 
leash by the waterfront police. 
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fletero has 
combined the 
functions of 
several fac- 
tors—a_ ship 
steward, a 
wharf por- 
ter, a bag- 
gage man, a 
doorman, a 
bell-hop and 
a hotel por- 
ter. Avari- 
cious as he 
may prove 
txONe DIG sen axe 
is probably 
a neat econ- 
omy. 

One phase 
of this per- 
sonal long- 
distance 
service is 
trouble- 
some at first 
practice to 
those who 
have been 
brought un 
on the bag- 
gage check. 
It is often a 
severe strain 
upon one’s 
native ca u - 
tion to give 
over into the 
possession of 
the bandit 
who stands 
outside the 
door each and every trunk, bag and valuable that remains a 
material buffer against destitution in a strange land. Yet it seems 
to be done. And, miraculously, an anxious hour or so later, in 
the compartment of the train, or in the stateroom of the ship, there 
is Panza, baggage accounted for, unbroken and probably unpil- 
fered, waiting for his stipulated fee—plus a considerable sum more, 
for the reason that “the way was long, the day was hot, and the 
baggage was heavy.” 

The porter who came aboard our train far out from Arequipa 
gave us an excellent example of what the inclusive-service plan 
can do for a harassed traveler in an unaccustomed country. He 
assumed responsibility for our luggage, arranged for our taxi, 
rode with us to the hotel that was honored with his approval, ad- 

vanced from his own purse the chauffeur’s fee, and recommended 

us to the keeping of his friend Luis, fellow squire in the Order 
of Gentlemanly Chambermaid. After an interval of some days, 
during which we saw no more of him, he reappeared on the morn- 
ing of our expected departure, encouraging us to emerge into the 
frigid blackness before dawn in order to catch the twice-a-week 
train into altitudes loftier still. He waited, mildly urgent, while 
we swallowed our early chocolate and guayava, seized upon our 
luggage as if it were an old and familiar chattel, bundled us into 
a taxi, and directed his perspiring assistants in the task of install- 
ing us in the best seats of the train. His fee, when the inevitable 
debate was over, probably would have been as ridiculously low 
in no other country in the world save China. It covered his sery- 
ices and the expenditures made on our behalf from the time we 
went until our Castilian parting. 

To revert to Luis, he was many persons in one. Upon occasion, 
he represented the proprietor. Again, he brought our morning 
coffee, and later we surprised him at the business of making beds 
and sweeping floors. Under his umbrella and guidance we went 
shopping. At dinner he stood at our elbow, setting down our food 
with a careful solicitude, and in certain matters interceding with 
the cook. And in the end it was to him that we paid our score. 

Luis, up to the moment of this unexpected experience, was one 
of the few hotel servants who had ever been able to inspire in us 
a sentiment of genuine gratitude. It is true that the bathtub did 


STE 


The Peruvian Indian carries his preposterous 
burden over incredible distances strapped to his 
back. This one’s expression seems to indi- 
cate that he does not mind being a pack horse. 
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A WEST COAST DINING CAR 


Food of all sorts and conditions meets the traveler at every station 

in Chile and Peru. It is chiefly in the hands of Indians, many 

of whom, like the vendor in this picture, have acquired a strangely 
mixed conception of what the woman will wear. 


not function, because of the debris collected there under Luis’ 
eye; and there were questionable accumulations in certain corners 
of the room we inhabited. But what are these things among 
amigos and caballeros? 

On the ancient vessel that piloted us leisurely across Lake Titi- 
caca, our personal intercessor against daily human wants was an 
undersized Indian youth, barefoot, pockmarked and shock haired, 
Pedro by name. In this blue-overalled functionary we made the 
acquaintance of a steward in things general and particular. His 
unwashed thumb was to be frequently in our soup thereafter, but 
his willing, pattering feet were muy simpdtico in softening the 
shocks of a land that knows no proper definition of the word com- 
fort. His was the hand that granted our pleas for agua caliente— 
and without hot water the chill morning airs would have kept us 
close abed. It was Pedro who scampered, with open, eager lips, to 
materialize the desires expressed by our imperfect Spanish, and 
who finally, in friendly farewell, tugged us and our luggage 
aboard the diminutive train for La Paz. Illustrious Pedro, who 
smiled even in face of what was accidentally an insufficient reward 
—how simply and absolutely at variance he was with his rapacious 
brethren of the itching palm in the world’s metropolitan centers! 

Wandering among the steep shopping streets of La Paz we 
came upon Sancho Panza in another guise. Coincident with our 
first purchase, he emerged from the aboriginal background, as- 
serted his calling with a mere gesture, and entirely as a matter of 
course took the burden upon himself. He was at our heels there- 
after, throughout an entire morning, accepting an accumulating 
miscellany of encumbrances. In the end he arrived with us before 
the hotel entrance, submerged under what looked like the stock- 
in-trade of a street peddler. This effect was due not wholly to 
the number of parcels, but to the native shopkeeper’s aversion to 
waste of wrapping paper. 

Likewise opportune was the human baggage truck that answered 
our call for transport from one hotel to another. The proprietor, 
instead of telephoning to an express company, merely put his head 
outside the door and bawled forth a summons to the nearest 


Indian. This creature produced from somewhere in his poncho — 


a carrying-rope. With it he slung together the assortment of half 
a dozen bags and suitcases, bent his back to a horizontal, and stag- 
gered away with the weight squarely atop his hips. 

This method of burden-bearing we discovered to be an Andean 
characteristic. 


The Indian seems to have been uninfluenced by the 
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Spanish-Moorish custom of balancing on the head anything from — 


a bird cage to a bedstead, and he does not take readily to the com- | 
He > 


paratively awkward and inefficient use of arms and hands. 
is said to be far more likely to carry an empty wheelbarrow on 
his back than to trundle it in its intended fashion. 


The Andean house servant comes from the arc of society 


bounded at one extremity by the lowliest of Indians and at the 
other by some more or less indeterminate point in the scale of 
mestiZos. 


paratively clean, these servants are by common report far estranged — 


from the sanitary ideal. This, however, does not seem to trouble 
the gente decente, whose willingness to trust themselves and their 
children to the intimate ministrations of the decidedly unwashed 
is one of the most incongruous aspects of Latin-American Life. 


Possibly it is an ancient inheritance, and of this there is a curious © 


bit of negative historical evidence. The Spanish chroniclers appear 
to have been unconscious of the filth and primitive discomforts of 
native life. They recorded none, directly at least, with the result 


that Prescott’s great composite picture of the Conquest, drawn | 


from these sources, glitters with gold and aboriginal magnificence, 
in euphemistic unconsciousness or evasion of unhappy details that 
must have flourished as well in the sixteenth century as today. 

Conspicuously absent from our experience, through the high 
Andes, was the woman servitor. She may have been in the 
kitchen, but at any rate she was beyond range of the public eye. 
Once, indeed, we caught sight of her, at the bottom of a deep, 
narrow courtyard, slaughtering chickens for the convenience of 
the hotel cook. In Antofagasta, which is nearer to the current 
of modern tendencies, she began to emerge into such occupations 
as tobacco selling, ticket vending and. serving ice cream in the 
ultra-modern confectionery stores, which permitted jazz dancing 
in the afternoons and evenings, Sundays included. And further 
south, in Chile’s more metropolitan communities, she appeared in 
her customary and universal public roles, ousting Sancho from 
some of his prerogatives in the squiring of errant knights and 
their ladies. 

These squires of city and port are the traveler’s friend. They 


Except for the better degrees of cholos, who are com- — 


are of a different stamp from the peon of the estancias of the — 


interior. The latter, though at heart 
a good fellow and usually of a rea- 
sonable and tractable disposition, is 
still primitive in his propensity to 
swift moods of wrath and sudden 
lust of revenge, especially when un- 
der the influence of the vile liquor 
which many of these pulperos sell. 
The law of the land, recognizing 
the danger of his passions when 
aroused in love or war, forbids the 
carrying of revolvers and other 
lethal weapons; but this is one of 
many well-meant statutes which 
never has been, and apparently never 
will be, observed. Every peon car- 
ries a cuchillo in his belt, a formid- 
able blade which he uses in his daily 
work for every conceivable purpose 
—for cutting of his meat, skinning 
dead beasts, and cutting wood. 
Drawn in anger, it is a murderous 
weapon and responsible for more 
casualties than firearms. Revolvers, 
too, are plentiful; it is safe to say 
that every man has one, who does 
not wear the belt and knife. Police 
comisarios and rurales carry them, 
and are as quick at the draw as any 
Texas sheriff; postmen, pulperos, 
and men whose business involves the 
carrying of money, all go armed. So 
that at races, and remates, at ferias 


In South as well as 
in Central America, 


the women carry 
their burden on their 
heads, although the 
men generally carry 


and places where they drink, there is it on ele bas 
= spout using a tumpline for 
always the possibility of a sudden especially la Grams 


fusillade and funerals to follow. loads. 
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ON. THE DOORSTEP IN 


PORTO RICO 


Uncle Sam’s Old World Godchild—The Atmosphere of Old Spain—Shadows 
of Pirate Days—A Simple Latin Race as Yet Unspoiled by American Com- 
mercialism—The Vanishing Picture and the Haunted Sentry Box 


By Heten V. Tooker 


even in Keokuk if by any chance you are comfortably awake. 

And here I was on the promenade deck of a ship four days 
out of New York, the dawn wind, warm and tropical, blowing in 
my face, bringing the promise of palm trees and blue skies and 
flaming colors, and before me the adventure of a new and ancient 
land, Porto Rico. In the darkness behind me a single stateroom 
window in a blank line of shutters blazed forth a barred square 
of light; two men by the companionway talked in the subdued 
voices people use in the very early morning; a sharp order rose 
from the main deck where the dim figures of deckhands hurried 
back and forth. Black night flowed by beyond the canvas rail, 
and the waves heaved themselves past, swift and silent. 

A few stars were still burning very brightly in the blue heavens 
and straight ahead in the darkness, due south, twinkled two clusters 
of lights; between them swung a long string of single lights like 
a bright hurdle across the path of our ship: San Juan, capital city 
of Porto Rico, lifting from the sea. ; 

A man standing at my shoulder said, “That big light—see ?—is 
El Morro.” I nodded, and watched its beam sweep an arc through 
the darkness. There were a good many people at the rail now. 
The experienced traveler, at any rate, knows enough to be on deck 
for this arrival. Even as we stared, the blackness thinned to gray, 
the lights paled, and we watched the dusk behind the low-lying 
foreground shape into the outlines of mountains—assurance of 

real land where an hour before we could vision nothing more solid 
than the limitless waters we had been gazing on for days. We 
watched the tiers of flat-roofed shacks that front the ocean take 
form, and as we swung to enter the harbor we passed, as every 
entering ship has passed these last four centuries, under the walls 
of El Morro, which rose level on level against the yellow and the 
crimson of the dawn. 

We swung round the corner of the bay, steamed along the 
shore front. Along the Marina a few coconut palms leaned their 
lank trunks above a rabble of masts of assorted heights, where 
small schooners and sloops made fast to the wharves. Small boats 
with the triangular 
lateen sails of the 
tropics, heeling well 
over, scudded back 
and forth over the ce 
blue water, and far ee o 
off on the other side . — 
of the bay, beyond 
the masts of two big 
schooners — one of 
which I later discov- 
ered always anchored 
in position to make 
excellent foreground 
for sunsets viewed 
from any point of 
San Juan—beyond 
the funnels of a bat- 
tleship, we saw for 
the first time, sitting 
jauntily at the feet 
of the real moun- 
tains, a row of those 
ridiculous little hills 
that abound in the 
north of the island. 
Every one who 
comes to Porto Rico 
tries tond.eser i be 
them, but it can’t be 


TIVE o'clock in the morning, an hour when there is mystery 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICAN CAPITAL 


Above the harbor La Fortaleza stands solidly at a corner of the ancient sea-wall and, 
beyond it, San Juan climbs by steep streets to heights overlooking the Atlantic. 


done — not 
adequately. 

The best 
you can do 
is to laugh 
at them—it’s 
quite impos- 
sible to take 
them seri- 
ously — and 
finally love 
them. They 
are the tini- 
est of foot- 
halts; too 
high to be 
called knolls. 
It’sasthough 
some mis- 
chievous 
giant had 
swept his 
scimitar be- 
low the tops 
of many great mountains and had set their decapitated heads flat 
upon the plain. Fairy mountains I heard an artist call them, and, 
indeed, seen across water, under the cool shade of long mountain- 
ous ridges, sometimes showing themselves very green and distinct, 
sometimes purple, sometimes dimly gray or, blue, there is about 
them the enchantment of fairy tales and spellbound castles where 
beautiful unrescued princesses lie sleeping. 

The babble at the rail broke out afresh. We were coming into 
the pier and there were five brown boys flashing their naked bodies 
through the water below us as they dove for pennies thrown to 
them by experienced travelers and the more venturesome of the 
new. Queer to think of these lithe boys as Americans! Surely 

Porto Rico was kind 
to us who were still 
strangers to the 
tropics! Diving 
boys, flashing sails, 
palm trees, all the 
good old  stand-bys 
of our travel-reading 
days come to life, 
and when the gang- 
plank was down and 
we stood in the dim- 
ness of the wharf, 
we were instantly 
surrounded, all in the 
most approved story- 
book style, by a 
“swarm of bandits,” 
lean and brown and 
appallingly eager to 
get hold of our bag- 
gage. I haven’t the 
least remembrance of 
what they said, 
whether it was Span- 
ish or English. I can 
only remember hear- 
ing a hundred 
tongues gabbling 
around me, and see- 


THE PORTO RICAN LANDSCAPE 


Sometimes the sun comes out through a light 

mist, leaving a broad veil of rainbow colors 

hung across an entire valley, and through that 

veil, dimly, may be seen the mountains. Porto 

Rico is extremely fertile, coffee and tobacco 
being among its chief products. 


A PORTO RICAN PICTURE PUZZLE 


Porto Rican tobacco is a very close rival of that of Habana. There is scarcely an acre of 
suitable ground that is not devoted to the culture of one grade or another of the plant. 
Above are shown the cheesecloth coverings of a plantation in the hills. 
tects the young shoots from the direct rays of the sun, and also serves as a netting to 


keep off noxious insects. 


ing a crowd of brown and tan faces and brown and tan hands 
gesticulating—gesticulating wildly, frantically, out of all propor- 
tion, it seemed to me, to the exigencies of baggage and trans- 
portation. 

Luckily, the friend who met me dove quite calmly into the 
intricacies of this excited language and in no time at all one bandit 
had been singled out, the crowd had dropped away, doubtless to 
another attack, and we were seated in a Ford, which with our 
advent went hooting and dashing through the narrow streets of 
San Juan. Now San Juan’s streets are too narrow for indis- 
criminate dashing, though no native driver seems to be aware of 
this fact. My companion was from Ponce, the second city of the 
island, and between those who live there and those who live in 
San Juan there is a mutual air of intolerance, so she soothed my 
unspoken but firm conviction of disaster hy saying that driving in 
San Juan was always helter-skelter, a remark that seemed equiva- 
lent to assuring me that if I didn’t die now I soon would. She 
made her comment as we shriekingly disputed the right of way 
with another jitney that we had met head-on while flinging our- 
selves around the corner of the main street. Later I learned that 
there really are traffic laws, one-way streets and all the necessary 


PINEAPPLES AMONG THE HILLS 


The pineapple crop in Porto Rico, although its commercial importance dates only from 
the American protectorate, reaches an average yearly value for export of nearly a 
Much of the fruit grown in years when the market price is low is 


million dollars. 
canned rather than exported. 
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inconveniences of a modern city. Also the 
are policemen beautifully uniformed in ho 
zon blue, which they wear exquisitely. UL 
doubtedly they are efficient ; certainly they < 
accommodating, and will stop any amount 
traffic to let a smiling woman cross the stre 

Traffic there is aplenty in San Juan, j 
neys, and big cars, now and again a nati 
cart trundling along in enviable indifferer 
to impatient honkings, and always, ever 
where, the guaguas. 

The American colony is divided betwe 
those who think to ride in a guagua is méz 
ness, utter disregard of life and limb, a 
those who think it is foolish to waste ti 
by the slower street car. San Juan is a née 
row island, and every vehicle that comes 
goes from the city must pass along the cc 
retera, across the San Antoine bridge, to Sa 
turce, the residential suburb, and beyond tl 
to the rest of the “Island,” as Porto Rico € 
clusive of San Juan is locally referred » 
Weaving swiftly along this highway, betwe 
jitneys, cars, carts, trucks, speed the guagu 
big, gayly painted motor-busses with a de\ 
may-care driver in front and a boy who c 
lects fares swinging on the steps of the re 
entrance whence he beckons passenge 
“Venga, venga!” “Come, come!” If it 
rush hour, all down the street sound t 
cries, “VVenga, Martin Penta,” “Venga, Venga, Rio Piedras!” Th 
when the guagua is full, with the space for each passenger just 
and politely apportioned by the muchacho, he cries “Complett 
and the guagua races off down the street, skinning past the oth 
guaguas at a speed calculated to beat every mother’s son of the 
to the end of the route and back again. 

Every color possible lines the streets, soft shades of green ai 
yellow, blue and pink, white and gray, in every combination, a1 
none is disagreeable for all are worn and softened by wind a1 
sun and rain. A pale-blue house may have a yellow trim; 1 
second story may be green. A pale-green house may have a dark 
green around its doors. A gray one may be combined with whit 
But whatever the color, each one has its narrow second-sto 
balcony, whether it serves its masters now as office building, shi 
or dwelling. Each year the practicality and good horse-sense ° 
American business encroaches further upon the island now that 
has the name of an “American possession,” but as long as mus 
of the city’s trade is carried on behind sea-green balconies at 
one man of business seeking another may have to direct his foc 
steps from the sunny street through a dark archway, up a ricke 
stair to a room opening on an inner balcony around the patio, | 
long there is hope for the century-old heritas 
from Spain. Not, of course, but what mo 
live young business men betake themselves 
the newer buildings—fire-proof, cyclon 
proof, earthquake-proof, elevator service, < 
complete—where moth and rust and the omn 
present large-sized cockroach are a little slow 
to corrupt. However, everyone can’t be a lit 
young business man. 

That is lower San Juan. If you climb t 
ward the north side, the highest part of tl 
city, above the Atlantic rolling in its endle: 
white-feathered waves to break about tl 
brown rocks in a swirling froth of jade-gree 
purple and white, you leave the frame hous 
for those built of more substantial masonr 
two or three stories high. And, turning bac 
to look down the hill, between the jutting ba 
conies, you see at the foot of the street tl 
blue water of the bay and beyond that hil 
rising into mountains, which even:at the ho 
test noon give a truthful promise of coolne: 
only an hour or so away. 

At night there are bright lights—electricit 
is everywhere—and men in shirtsleeves wit 
their feet raised to the gratings that prote 
the lower parts of the windows. Otherwis 
the scene is the same. A too modern scen 
sometimes, but disregarding the galvanize 


The cloth pro- 
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iron ash-cans that flank the doorways, there 
is plenty of Old-World atmosphere about the 
dark passages that lead back to the patios, 
those open squares in the center of the houses 
where the women gather to work and cook 
and gossip. Perhaps at the end of a dark 
areaway a woman bending over a tub will 
“make a black silhouette against the small 
bright corner which is all the passerby can 
see of the patio. A tiny silhouette at her feet 
will be a naked brown baby. If you ask 

ermission to take a picture it will be, “Sz, 
Senor,’ and in no time at all more women will 
appear, chattering and laughing, peeking 
around corners at you or jabbering at you in 
Spanish, and likewise a dozen assorted shades 
of black and tan children so eager to be in 
the picture that it’s hard to clear enough space 
to get the scene as originally planned. 

That's San Juan by daylight. Plenty of 
charm and atmosphere even then, but at night 
the mantel of old Spain falls lower over these 
streets, hiding the galvanized iron ash-cans, 
muffle completely the voice of the phonograph 
though never low enough, I must admit, to 
and its jazz tunes. But men and women stand 
talking in lighted doorways under dark bal- 
conies whence soft whisperings drift down- 
ward. Perhaps the strains of a band concert 
in the plaza beat through the heavy air. Within one of the houses 

-some one is strumming a guitar so blithely that the heart of the 
plain everyday American beats faster. Seen through their many 
open doors the corner cafés, where men sit drinking their coffee 
and smoking, look dingy, but very gay. The tropical moonlight 
spilled out of a radiantly blue sky splashes black shadows of noble 
trees across the Placa de San Jose, makes bright the figure of a 
hooded woman passing by the statue of Ponce de Leon, first 
governor of Porto Rico, toward the door of the Cathedral de 
San Jose, where his body lay until some years ago it was carried 
to the newer and larger cathedral. 

li the plain everyday American has a companion well versed 
in the lure of San Juan, the moonlight will lead them past the 
infantry barracks, up a straight road running between the green 
stretches of a golf course, to the arched gate of El Morro, where in 
the darkness beneath the great winging beam of the searchlight 
he can watch on one side the path of the moon upon the ocean 
breakers and on the other the lights of Catafo across San Juan 
Harbor. The sentry pacing back and forth before the gate for- 
bids entrance at night, but in the daytime he will let you pass 
through the grim archway into the huge assembly ground, very 
empty, very neat, very beautiful, with its 
rows of green shutters against walls dis- 
tempered by time to a mottled rosy yellow. 

It is always possible.to find asoldier who 
will act as guide or, if it seems pleasanter, to 
explore undirected. It is a breath-taking view 
of harbor, island and ocean from the top level 
of Morro. Casa Blanca is below, the gay 
roofs of the city, the gleaming white of La 
Fortaleza further along the old sea wall. It 
is another world you find, standing there upon 
that sweep of roof guarded all around by ram- 
parts built to guard and guard well, twenty, 

' twenty-five feet thick beyond their three steps, 
which are so arranged as to give the impres- 
sion, if you are the vague possessor of a 
classical education, that this isa Greek theater, 
that groups of white-garbed Greek maidens 
will presently come trooping down those steps 
to chant the chorus. But the groups that 
were mounted on those unchanged steps and 
ran across the unchanged stones of that vast 
floor one, two, three hundred years ago were 
something quite removed from classic 
maidens. When through one of the grim 
triangular apertures in those ramparts I saw 
a white-sailed ship—a ship of peaceful trade 
—stark against blue water, I saw also in my 
mind a sudden picture of that same blue water 


5 fice vards. 
spattered with the hulls of Puerto Rico’s 


AN OPEN SQUARE IN A PORTO RICAN CITY 


Porto Rico is that rarity among tropical lands, a cleanly place. There is perhaps in the 

country districts as much dirt as anywhere else, and in the cities there is perhaps an 

overabundance of decidedly un-latin galvanized garbage barrels, but on the whole the 
cities are fresh and attractive like the square shown above. 


enemies, French or English or buccaneers, while up here on the 
battlements Spanish dons directed their men in the hot sunlight 
smudged with gunpowder, upon those steps, bloody and sweating, 
training their guns upon these upstart invaders. That any in- 
vaders should have expected to take El Morro seems incredible, 
for it is truly a mighty fortress whether viewed from land or sea, 
and it is well equipped with all the ingenious devices of the 
middle ages, dungeons and secret passages galore, though it is 
many years since the passages to La Fortaleza, to the seashore, 
to San Geronimo, have been used. Certainly there is much to 
see there, and no less in Fort Cristobal, which stands eastward 
along the sea wall, above the Atlantic. It is almost at the end of 
the wall which, at a height of 300 feet, used to run completely 
around the city. The harbor side has been gone many years and 
the east end has been torn down to allow for the city’s expansion. 

I have explored Cristobal four times thoroughly, twice with 
an official guide, otherwise poking around for myself. Since 
the first trip I have started out each time with the feeling 
that this fort was known territory, an open book before me, and 
each time my pride has been humbled. 

Ramps and winding stairs, sentry boxes and hidden tunnels, 


LOCAL TRAFFIC IN THE INTERIOR 


Porto Rico is also an exception to other tropic lands in the condition of its roads. Most 
of the less used routes are comfortably passable and the government highways are boule- 
There is the additional advantage that from every yard of roadside there is a 


new and more beautiful view. 


ALONG THE MARINA 


A few coconut palms lean their lank trunks over a rabble of masts of assorted heights 


where small schooners and sloops are made fast to the walls. 


Small boats with the tri- 


angular lateen sails of the tropics, heeling well over, scud back and forth over the blue water. 


green stretches where cattle browse! 
hide and seek, this fort! 


stone with which the fort is built. 

Down at the edge of the water is the 
haunted sentry-box, which no tourist 
can completely avoid, for it figures 
prominently in all tourist literature and 
all tourist shops are generously plastered 
with views of it. We got to it by 
climbing out a barracks-room window, 
down a broken ladder and still farther— 
much farther—down a steep and slip- 
pery grass cliff where a nice tropical 
shower met us midway. The box itself 
is solid and worn and quite as dingy 
in its little interior as would be expected 
of a post where, so they say, sentry after 
sentry once disappeared mysteriously— 
where even now new recruits from the 
country dislike to stand guard. 

Around on the other side of the fort 
are the great cisterns. The last one of 
them was walled up this spring. There 
had been sickness among the men. Pos- 
sibly infection rose from the old vaults 
long unused, and American horse sense 
justly decreed their doom. Only the 
day before I had revisited them. We 
passed a native woman who was spread- 
ing out dazzlingly white clothes on the 
sunny grass below the walls and climbed 
up crumbling steps to the archway of the 
cistern. There we stopped to let our 
eyes grow accustomed to the gloom. It 

was a big rectangular room with a very 
~ high arched roof. At our feet a long 
flight of steps led down to the water 
which then was only a foot deep. Low 
in the side wall was the doorway through 
which in the old days a boat could pass 
from one cistern to another, for there 
are several of them in a row. With 
our hands feeling along the damp rough 
wall, we picked our way down the steps, 
cautiously, for time and the passing of 
many feet have hollowed them all aslant. 


A gorgeous place to play 
Once going over it with an engineer, 
I was interested to observe that his normally varied conversation 
was reduced to exclamations of surprise over the magnificence bus across the island to Ponce. 
of the building achievement and to statements assuring us that 
no one but an engineer could appreciate the task of bringing up 
and manipulating without modern machinery the huge blocks of 
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Not that there was anything more to be seen 
from the bottom, but it seemed romantically 
the thing to do. High on the opposite wall, just 
under the roof, hangs the Vanishing Picture. 

The story of its origin apparently 


lies buried in dead hearts, though I still 
hope some day to find some one who has — 


heard why it was painted and why hung- 
there. We made out dimly the figure of St. 
Christopher crossing the river with the Christ 
Child in his arms. The tradition is that back 
in Spanish days the slab of ivory on which 
the picture is painted was taken’ down from 
the high wall of the cistern and put in the 
orderly room. That was in the afternoon. 
The next morning the picture was gone. 
Search revealed it hung once more high on 
the cistern wall. Again it was taken down 
to the orderly room. Again in the morning 
it was in its old place. After that the Spanish 
authorities forebore to argue the matter fur- 
ther with unseen powers. Now by virtue of 
American sanitation it hangs unseen, un- 
known, in the unrelieved darkness of its 
chosen wall. 

All these things, of course, I saw much. 
later, but they are no sharper in my mind 
than the sights and sounds of that first morn- 
ing in San Juan. We had had errands to do 


and the hours slipped along from eight o’clock, when the city day 
begins, until at a little after eleven we walked into the empty dining 
room of the hotel for an early lunch before taking the noon 


Modern and ancient ways 


make a curious blend in San Juan—in all of Porto Rico for 
that matter. We sat in a hotel of “Spanish” architecture adapted 
to up-to-date uses and ordered our meal of a waiter whose Spanish 


was many degrees better than his English. We had just come in 


GROCER AND HORSE IN ONE 


Although horses, little Spanish horses, are 
not lacking in Porto Rico, there is a great 
abundance of pushcarts of all kinds. The in- 
tensity of sunlight which throws the shadow of 
this one’s canopy straight down must make it 
hard for the combined grocer and horse to pull 
his load up and down the streets of San Juan. 


from walking balconied streets where 
the words of a strange language rose and 
fell around us, and now through the 
open window we looked down the steep 
and narrow street, narrow enough itself, 
and with a sidewalk so narrow that two 
men there turned sidewise to pass each 
other. 

At the sound of a great grinding and 
shrieking of metal I turned from my 
cup of Porto Rican coffee—after you 
have learned to like it our own tastes 
like water—to see the great red front 
of a modern trolley—Pague de la En- 
trada was painted on the sides—loom 
around the corner and lumber heavily 
up the hill, its huge bulk to my horrified 
eyes seeming to block the narrow street 
entirely, a monster breathing imminent 
destruction to the few people on that 
precarious sidewalk, which it overlapped. 
Even after months in San Juan I never’ 
lost the feeling when a trolley passed me 
on that and several other streets that I 
was about to be crushed to pulp between 
the wall and its red side. However, on 
this day as on many other occasions, the 
car went by without accident, and. in a 
short time we were comfortably estab- 
lished in the Ponce bus and on our way 
up into the mountains. 

Like the haunted sentry box, the trip 
to Ponce, whether by the old Spanish 
Military Road or by the American-built 
Guayama Road is something no tourist 
can avoid, which is lucky. I had re- 
ceived from several sources my quota 
of ecstatic information and had in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of a not too 
compliant nature resolved to be polite 
and gracious with regard to the much 
advertised scenery, but, nevertheless, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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mae) APACHE TRAIL COUNTRY 


By Henry WarreEN Horprook 


HE Apache Trail Country is that weirdly beautiful land 

that lies along the comfortable, 120-mile automobile highway 

between Globe and Phoenix, Arizona. If, in your travels, 
you have failed to visit this region of fantastic canyons, ancient 
cliff-dwellings and queer cactus growths, you have missed one of 
the most interesting trips that America affords. It was the writer’s 
good fortune to see this marvelous country during a trip to the 
Coast via the Sunset Limited in the Autumn of 1924. He has 
since wondered why more is not written about the possibilities of 
this section of our radiant Southwest for the Fall and Winter 
tourist. 

You step from your Pullman into the still peace of an Arizona 
morning at Globe. Deep blue is the sky, except where it blends 
to turquoise at the horizon line. In your lungs is the cool, clear 
ait of the desert—on your cheek the warm caress of the sparkling 
sunshine. As you settle back comfortably against the cushioned 
leather of the 12-passenger motor car which is to take you on 
your day’s journey, you feel gloriously, glowingly alive. 

Before you know it you are whisked past the giant copper mines 
“Old Dominion” and “Inspiration,” over Cemetery Hill and into 
a land of tortuous canyons, where the fierce Apache Indians once 

eld sway. Now Nature refracts a different vivid color from 
every crack and crevice—from every turn and twist of the rocky 
walls. 
on cliff and buttress through a giant glass prism. 
_ Through this constantly changing wonderland, the car climbs 
steadily upward until the summit, 3988 feet above the sea, is 
reached. There you are on a great, natural divide that separates 
the Gila from the Salt River Valley and all Apache Land lays 
spread before you. Spires of rock as slender and graceful as 
those of noted cathedrals, domes as rounded as the roofs of state 
-capitols and jagged needles like the spear-shafts of some Neolithic 
man vie with each other for your admiration. In the distance is 
30-mile-long Roosevelt Lake, a glittering piece of blue glass in 
the surrounding landscape with silvery ribbons of streams running 
down to it. So marvelous is this whole scene that you can only 
gaze and gaze in utter speechlessness. 

When you have drunk your fill of the beauties of Nature your 
motor car begins the rapid but comfortable descent to the Lake 
level, dropping 2000 feet in six miles through a succession of 
whirling rushes down the smooth road. Just before Roosevelt 
Dam is reached the tiny and curiously built homes of the cliff- 
dwellers appear on the rocky buttress above the Trail. In them 
are the queer relics of prehistoric days and it is well worth anyone’s 
while to make the short detour to these strange cave-houses that 

antedate the dawn of civili- 
ere ee zation. 
& After browsing around 
to your heart’s content you 
jump into the motor car 
again and are carried 
swiftly along the shores of 
Roosevelt Lake to that de- 
lightful midday stop, 
Apache Lodge, just north 
of Roosevelt Dam. Here a 
satisfying luncheon is 
served. Across its top the 
Dam measures 1125 feet 
and it holds back many mil- 


higher © than 
Niagara! The giant South 
Spillway of Roosevelt Dam. 


Sixty. feet 


It is as if the brilliant Arizona sunshine spilled its light 
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Close by are the strange homes of the ancient cliff-dwellers. In 
the distance lies the blue expanse of Roosevelt Lake. 


lion gallons of water for the irrigation of lands miles distant. As 
an engineering feat that yet fits in with the rugged beauty of the 
surrounding landscape, Roosevelt Dam is unique. 

With luncheon over, your car glides smoothly around the turn 
that leads into the wild gorge of Fish Creek Canyon. Later you 
are looking into the dizzy depths of Hell’s Canyon. The rock for- 
mations and cactus growths through which you pass are, 1f any- 
thing, more startling and fantastic than all those you have seen 
during the morning ride. Canyon Diabolo, Niggerhead Mountain, 
Tortilla Rock, Whirlpool Rock and the Little Alps flash by in rapid 
succession. 

As the sun of early evening is casting orange and purple shad- 
ows over Apache Land, the car emerges through the foothills and 
passes weird Superstition Mountain—the last outpost of the range. 
Now you are in the fertile levels of Salt River Valley which show 
the creative effect of the irrigation from Roosevelt Dam. Farmers 
in the beautiful little towns of Mesa and Tempe pause at their 
work to shout a greeting or wave a friendly hand. Your sun- 
browned driver is a jovial individual who knows them all and hails 
them heartily. 

It seems as if greeting and reply have hardly been exchanged 
before the car is slipping through the quiet, tree-lined streets of 
Phoenix where you will board the comfortable Pullman which 
will bear you silently and swiftly westward to Los Angeles. 

So easily is the Apache Trail reached by the Sunset Limited of 
the Southern Pacific and so comfortable is the journey there, that 
I am suggesting it to all my friends who appreciate the perfect 
connections and conveniences that go into the making of a fine train 
trip. Through Pullman cars are operated between New Orleans 
and Globe on the east and between Los Angeles and Phoenix on 
the west. Your through ticket in either direction is honored for 
the side trip with an additional payment of only $20.00. There 
is a club car with barber shop, shower bath and valet service, an 
observation car with ladies’ lounge, bath and maid and manicure 
service, sleeping cars of the latest type, and excellent diners. 

Should you wish further information you can obtain a very 
attractive booklet on the Apache Trail and all the facts pertaining 
to transportation facilities and schedules upon application to the 
Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, New York; Pan-American 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans; Southern Pacific Bldg., Houston; 
Score Bldg., Tucson; or Southern Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 


Winding through the fantastic rock formations that flank the Fish Creek Canyon on the Apache Trail. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE is 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


ORaCr: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of, our forests 
to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala Dr. William T. Hornaday Herbert Adams Gibbons 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS Director, New York Zoological Nevin O. Winter 
L.S. Rowe Park Sir Philip Gibbs 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


NEW MEMBERS 


New members added to the Club dur- 
ing the month of September, 1924, were 
three times as numerous as those added 
during the same month of last year. There 
has been a very steady increase during all 
of 1924. The Directors are very apprecia- 
tive of the service rendered the Club by 
members who have exerted themselves to 
produce this very favorable condition. 


MOTOR TOURS FOR THE AUTUMN 


It seems that the extent to which motor 
traveling may be indulged in by those who 
have not private automobiles is not realized 
by all members of the Club. There are 
regularly established tours running on 
schedules as reliable as those of railroads 
to many of the most attractive regions of 
East and South. It is possible, for in- 
stance, to take a week’s tour in one of the 
comfortable “parlor car” busses through 
New England at a very reasonable price. 
There is a weekly bus service of the same 
order running from Boston or New York 
to Florida, arriving at Daytona in twelve 
days from Boston or ten days from New 
York. The cost of this trip, for actual 
transportation, is very little greater than 
the railroad fare over the same route. 
Tickets may be bought via the bus line 
which include hotel accommodations and 
all meals. Such tickets average about ten 
dollars a day. Detailed information about 
these tours or about the proposed motor 
bus route to California will be supplied to 
members by the Club secretary. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Members interested in travel to any of 
the countries mentioned in this number of 
the magazine will be furnished with advice 
and information by the secretary. Booklets 
may be obtained from the same source or 
from the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
Hoya, wD), (C.. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL MOTORING 


The Transcontinental Highways again 
beckon the ever-restless traveler to the play- 
grounds of the west and northwest where 
Nature unfolds her splendors into a fairy- 
land of panoramic wonders. The Club 
has compiled a description of two outstand- 
ing routes which may be most satisfactorily 
utilized, both from a good roads and a 
scenic viewpoint. One, a combination of 
the Lincoln Highway and the Yellowstone 
Trail, leads to the northwest, while the 
other, a more southerly route, follows the 


and of our wild animal and bird life ; 
ments that make travel safe and attractive ; l 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Lincoln Highway into the Santa Fe Trail, 
terminating at Los Angeles. 

With New York City as a starting point, 
the first route lies through Newark, 
Trentony INe Jes Philadelphia, Lancaster, 
Chambersburg, Greensburg, Pittsburgh, 
Penna.; thence across the state of Ohio to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Chicago Heights, 
Illinois; Chicago, thence north over the 
Yellowstone Trail through Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota ; Aber- 
deen, 5S. Di; Verry, > Mont); ytos Billings, 
Mont.; from Billings two very interesting 
side trips are recommended, one to the 
Custer Battlefield and the other to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. In the event the 
former is taken it -will be necessary to 
retrace the route to Billings, from which 
point the Yellowstone Trail may again be 
picked up, or, on the other hand, if the 
Yellowstone National Park is the objective, 
it will be advisable to double back to Liv- 
ingstone. From Livingstone the National 
Parks Highway is traversed into Spokane, 
thence south over the Yellowstone Trail 
once again and into Walla Walla, from 
where one of the most delightfully scenic 
drives is offered over the Columbia River 
Highway into Portland. 

It is reported by the state highway de- 
partments that the Lincoln Highway, while 
in a general way it is in excellent condition, 
offers a few stretches where travel will be 
somewhat hindered. A short detour exists 
over the Old Brunswick Pike at Trenton 
and short detours are encountered west of 
Downington, at Youngstown, Penna.; at 
Irwin, Penna., the latter being in a rutted 
condition. North of Chicago on the Yel- 
lowstone Trail en route to Minneapolis 
construction is under way between Glencoe 
and Highland Park and again at Hudson. 
From Minneapolis on west conditions are 
generally good, a bit rough in spots, some 
sections becoming muddy and troublesome 
when wet. In almost every instance, it is 
safe to state that the success and comfort 
of such a trip will depend entirely upon 
weather conditions. 

The second route, or the more southerly 
itinerary, is identical to the foregoing sug- 
gestion as far as Chicago. From Chicago 
the trail continues on the Lincoln Highway 
through Clinton, Iowa; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Ames, Towa: Des Moines, lowa; 
Onna Nebraska ; Fairmont, Nebraska; 
McCook, Nebraska; Denver, Colorado; 
turning south over the Santa Fe Trail 
through Colorado Springs; Raton Pass, 
N. M.; Santa Fe; Albuquerque; Socorro; 
Holbrook, Ariz.; Maine, Needles, Calif., 
and across the Mohave Desert into Los 
Angeles. There are endless interesting 
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side trips from which to choose upon leay- 
ing Denver, some of which include the 
Cliff Dwellings, the Petrified Forest, nu-_ 
merous Indian Reservations, and the 
Grand Canyon. 

West of Chicago the state highways re-{ 
port the Lincoln Highway to be in very | 
good condition in dry weather. Some 
stretches; however, are extremely muddy — 
when wet. 

As an afterthought, though paramount — 
among suggestions for the early autumnal 
tourist, is motor car camping. Each year 
the popularity of this outdoor sport is be- 
coming more and more apparent with its 
healthfulness and relatively inexpensive 
equipment. Motor camping also offers a | 
splendid opportunity for the real enjoy- 
ment of outdoor life and the exploration — 
of some of the more remote but neverthe- 
less worthy corners of the country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Directors of the Club regret to an- — 
nounce that the Hotel Virginia, Long | 
Beach, Cal., has terminated its arrange- — 
ment with the Club as has also the Hotel 
Belvedere, Baltimore, Md. The names of © 
these two houses should therefore be re- 
moved from the Club’s Hotel and Shop | 
List. i 


MUD BATHS OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The mud treatment at Pistany, famous 
Czecho-Slovak health resort, has some 
unique features. The bathing is most 
original, for, while the patients bathe, they ~ 
at the same time inhale the air, which is 
permeated with radium emanating from 
the springs. Thus a double “cure” is ef- 
fected at the same time. The new Thermia 
Palace Hotel, erected over its own springs, 
enables patients to go direct from their 
rooms to the baths in heated lifts. 

The two-wheeled sedan chairs in which 
patients are conveyed to the mud baths in- . 
terest the visitor as an uncommon sight. 
The treatment at Pistany is quite individ- 
ual. Patients who suffer from heart 
disease as well as from gout or rheumatism 
can take a “cure” without aggravating the | 
disease of the heart. 

Pistany is four hours from Vienna by 
direct train. : 
In the neighborhood of Pistany are many 
historic castles, some in ruins, others well 
preserved and some still possess their 
original antique furniture. Among them 
are residences of the late Count Janos 

Palffy. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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oA Most Exceptional Travel Oppor- 
tunity. 


Two Distinct Cruises in One. 


All the wonderful and new peoples, places and 
things of the lands below the Equator, on both sides 
of South America. The inspiring trip, above the 
clouds, Across the Andes; and, in addition, a fasci- 
nating cruise among the romantic islands of the West 
Indies, with land excursions at Havana, Panama, 
Trinidad, Barbados and Porto Rico. 


The experience of the American Express Travel De- 
partment in the management of like Cruises to South 
America in the past 5 years, assures the present party 
unequalled sight-seeing facilities and superior personal 
comforts. 


GOING SOUTH on the Pacific: Sail on S. S. Ebro. 
Cross the Isthmus of Panama by special train, 
from Cristobal, stopping at the Gatun Locks. 
By launch through the famous Culebra Cut. Sight- 
seeing in Panama City. On the Ebro again, to 
Callao, Peru. Special train to Lima, the capital, 
and a day of sightseeing. Mollendo, a typical 
Peruvian port. Ashore in boats, if you like. Arica, 
the popular seaside resort.of Chile. ‘Time permit- 
ting, a run by rail to Tacna, Oasis City. Iquique, 
Chile,—shore excursion. Antofagasta, port of 
the Chilean nitrate fields. Automobile excursion 
about the city. Walparaiso, chief Pacific port south 
of the Equator, and Santiago, with ample time for 
extended shore excursions. 


ACROSS THE ANDES—by narrow-gauge rail- 
way to Los Andes and Mendoza—a most inspir- 
ing experience, 38 hours after leaving Valparaiso, 
arrive in Buenos Aires, for a full week of care- 
fully planned excursions, in this most interesting city 
of the Argentine. 


NORTH ON THE ATLANTIC: Aboard the new 
Lamport & Holt S.S. Voltaire. Montevideo, capital 
of Uruguay, two days. Up the coast to Santos, 
Brazil, the world’s greatest coffee port. By rail to 
Sao Paulo, for two days’ sightseeing, and on to Rio 
de Janeiro, for another week of rare interest— 
sightseeing and the social life of the Brazilian Capital. 


CRUISING THE WEST INDIES—adds variety 
and charm to this special Cruise-Tour. Calls at Port 
of Spain—Trinidad, at Barbados, and at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, with time for shore excursions 
at each, will be just the right finishing touch to this 
most enjoyable winter of travel. Arrive in New York 
April 4th. 


HAVANA ss 


CALLAO | 
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~ BOSTON, 


6th Annual 
American Express 


Cruise Tour 


\ 40 SOUTH AMERICA 
WA tho WEST INDIES 


Sails from New York, January 29th 
—65 days—$1950 up—including 
oe all shore excursions and the best of 
everything on land and sea—South- 
ward on the splendid Pacific Liner 
““Ebro’’—returning on the 
new Lamport and Holt 
-o-o: Voltaire.” 


@ BARBADOS 


Mp PORT OF SPAIN 
TRINIDAD 


MOLLENDOW 
ARICA 
IQUIQUE 


Ey RIO DE JANEIRO 


SANTOS 


ANTOFAGASTA 


J MONTEVIDEO 
SLES 


For full information, illustrated 
book of the Cruise, deck plans, details 
of itinerary, cost, etc., apply to your 


ot nearest American Express “Office or 
ele 
Ape AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Bs TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
8 Dee 65 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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NOTES of the NEW YORK THEATERS | 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER 
AND INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


With the coming of November the winter season in New York is on in 
full swing. For some weeks past the various producers have been trying 
out new plays. Some have already gone in disgrace, others are entrenching 
themselves for a long campaign in the fields of Broadway. Some, even, 
have carried over from last year and are still drawing crowds, among these 
being “Rain,” “The Miracle,” “Fata Morgana,” and “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
At the present writing it looks as if the season were to be a Hungarian 
one with other Central European trimmings. There is a great number of 
musical comedies and more or less daring revues, a type of entertainment 
which is frequently brim full of genuine wit and jollity in spite of a rather 
coarse surface. It is still too early to say what are going to be the out- 
standing plays although it is fairly likely that the Theater Guild’s production 
of Ernest Vajda’s comedy “The Guardsman” and the Provincetown Players’ 
offering of Edmund Wilson’s “The Crime In the Whistler Room’ will 
undoubtedly excite a great deal of comment from those interested in the 
finer side of dramatic art. Among the lighter shows we are betting on 
Ed Wynn, who, following a long tour with his last scream, has brought 
his new one, “The Grab Bag,” to New York. 


¥ ye cg 


The Dream Girl—Ambassador. Fay Bainter has proved herself a 
charming and capable actress in light comedy and has added, in “The Dream 
Girl,” proof of her ability in musical comedy. ‘The Dream Girl” is the last 
work of the late Victor Herbert. Some of the music is tuneful but it is 
very far from being up to that energetic composer’s standard and we sus- 
pect that it was not considered good enough to be produced during his 
lifetime. If it succeeds it will be because of Miss Bainter. 


Hy iy yy yy 


Ziegfeld Follies—New Amsterdam. Mr. Zicefeld has not done as well 
for himself in this year’s Follies as he did in the last. He has crowded 
it with too many principals and the result is that none of them have a chance 
to show what they can do. Fanny Brice is missing. Anna Pennington is 
there and so is Will Rogers. Those two make up for a great deal. Lupino 
Lane, in spite of some bursts of idiocy seems to us to be a second-rate 
comedian. One of the most amusing things in this year’s Follies is a 
burlesque political speech which is indescribably funny. The Follies even 
when they are not so good as usual are always worth seeing. 


Expressing Willie—Forty-eighth Street. Rachel Crothers has almost 
written a play in “Expressing Willie.” It is a comedy founded upon the 
gullibility of those who take the material successes of mankind too seriously. 
It is full of delicately artificial people visiting in a preposterous house and 
reacting to the simplicity of a girl from Willie’s home town exactly as you 
would expect them to react. Miss Crothers delivers herself of some very 
doubtful pronouncements about the position of women in the marriage 
partnership, but she does not let this interfere with the general liveliness 
of the play. 


on My yy yy 


; The Werewolf—Forty-ninth Street. ‘The Werewolf” is a play which, 
if you do not mind having your sensibilities shocked, may very well amuse 
you. There are surely many people in America who will object to it, but 
it seems to us that we should realize that in the gamut of human mind 
there are all kinds of queer flavors among which the adage about one 
man’s meat being another man’s poison holds good. “The Werewolf” is the 
product of a civilization much more accustomed to be frank and outspoken 
in sex matters than we are over here. Within these limits it is a decidedly 
amusing piece. It is sophisticated and sharp rather than vulgar. 
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Tl Say She Is—Casino. “I'll Say She Is” is as a whole, nothing more 
than a common or garden variety of musical comedy. With notable excep- 
tions there is scarcely a distinguished or attractive personality in the cast. 
It has a great deal of sentimental ballading and several interminable scenes 


in which nothing happens at all, Its excellence, and it is a very high order 
of excellence, consists in its offering of the four-Marx brothers. These 
gentlemen are among the most entertaining nonsense makers ever seen on 
the New York stage. The spectacle of the hemorrhage of knives and forks 
in the first act and the great Napoleonic scene in the last are worth the 
price of admission to two ordinary shows. If you wish to laugh go and 
see the Marx brothers. 
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Kid Boots—Selwyn. Mr. Ziegfeld has an eye for sumptuous entertain- 
ment which does not often entirely miss its mark. “Kid Boots,’ without 
Eddie Cantor, would be rather tame we admit, even though Mary Eaton 
is a charming dancer. Eddie Cantor ,is there, however, in all his glory, 
and he is not one of those stars who are paid_to wall on the stage for a few 
moments in each act. He is in sight and -sound>of the audience most of the 
time. Some of the tricks*that he plays on your sense of humor are old, 
very old tricks, but more of them are surprising and effective. Cantor is 
certainly one of the most amusing comedians that ever trod the boards. 
He is far superior to Al Jolson in his subtle resource. Mr. Ziegfeld has 
done well to give him practically a whole evening to himself. Money spent 
on “Kid Boots” in the hope of a laugh will not be spent in vain. 
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Be Yourself—Harris. It seems that most of the plays which we have 
been able to attend so far this season have been musical comedies. We are 
happy to say that the percentage of amusing ones has turned out to be 
very high. Among the most uproarious is “Be Yourself,” with Queenie Smith 
and Jack Donahue. These two are the liveliest pair we have seen in a 
long time. Queenie has style, which is a thing you cannot say of many 
comedians of her type. She has charm and intelligence and marked talent. 
We should rather see her than a regiment of beauty choruses and statuesque 
blondes (or brunettes). Jack Donahue, her dancing partner, is a comedy in 
himself. He combines a droll manner with genuine wit and an incredible 
facility at trick dancing. He too has style. The laughter which these two 
provoke is of the kind which leaves a pleasant warmth behind it. Perhaps 
it is because the lines which the librettists have provided for them are well 
suited to their type. At any rate, we do not hesitate to say that “Be Your- 
self” is one of the most amusing things seen in New York for years. 
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The Haunted House—Cohan. Owen Davis has evidently attempted to 
write a comic mystery story and has succeeded in writing about one-half 
of a farce. The program will tell you that “The Haunted House” is bur- 
lesque, but the program is wrong. Burlesque is of stouter stuff. The 
“Haunted House” is simply a mystery play which the author could not solve 
and which he consequently decided to treat as a joke. It is certainly highly 
amusing but the last act is a terrible anticlimax. One suspects that Mr. 
Davis was in too much of a hurry to get the play ready for fall production 
and that he didn’t wait to finish it. 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


Rain—Gaiety. “Rain” is still here after two years’ work. It is still an 


interesting play. 


The Show Off—Playhouse. Another left-over from last year. The 
study of a pompous, almost lovable ass. 


Cobra—Longacre. A stirring and emotion-proyoking vamp drama. 


High Stakes—Eltinge. Lowell Sherman, the heavy-intentioned villain, 
at work. 


Marjorie—Forty-fourth Street. Elizabeth Hines in a charming comedy. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
Via Havana — PANAMA — PERU — CHILE 


Havana—Cristobal— Balboa—Callao—Molendo—Arica—Iquique 
Antofagasta—Valparaiso—San Antonio 
delightful trip through the Panama Canal to an immense continent of scenic 
lendor, magnificent cities and friendly people. A glorious sea voyage. 
10re trips to interesting old towns. See Peru’s historic ruins and ancient 
easure houses—as interesting as the ruins of Egypt. Cross the towering 
ndes to Buenos Aires, the Paris of the Western Hemisphere. To Rio de 
ineiro, the most beautiful city on the globe. Sailings from New York by 
ulatial liners (14,350 tons) built especially for tropical voyaging. 
Round South America Tours, $585.00 and up 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co., 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., , Agents 
26 Broadway, New York, or any local S.S. Agent 
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Island of Enchantment 


room accommodations, together with 
cost of interesting motor sightseeing 
towns and dinner-dance at the famous 
Condado Vanderbilt Hotel. 
apie may, at their option, 
y accommodations at this de- 
lightful hotel during their stay on the 
Island at slight additional expenses. 
ig, comfortable steamers specially 
built for service in the Tropics. Sail- 
ings from New York every Nurs day. 


11 and 12-day cruises 
Beate $150 *% as 


A fascinating spot for a Tropic 
holiday—Brilliant skies and balmy 
air. Quaint old Spanish towns and 
people. Charm and romance on 
every hand. Rate covers all neces- 
sary expenses of meals and state- 


Write for full particulars 
PORTO RICO LINE 32.32", 
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A European Trip 


need not be expensive 


HE United States Lines have made a 

special study of low-priced travel to 
and in Europe. Let us show you how to 
go abroad comfortably, even luxuriously, 
at an amazingly low cost; how you can 
make each dollar buy the most from the 
time you leave New York until you return. 
In our special booklet, “Economy Trips to 
Europe” you will find most complete in- 
formation and a variety of actual tours to 
fit every requirement. You should read 
this helpful booklet. Mail the coupon be- 
low now for your free copy. 


Six splendid ships, including the superb 
Leviathan, comprise the United States 
Lines’ fleet. Regular and frequent sailings 
between New York, Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


Send the Coupon Today 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Section 2178 Weshington, D. C. 


Please send me the booklet “Economy Trips to Europe.” 


If I go date will be about. 


There will be persons in my party. 


Name 


Address 


United States Lines 


New York City 


45 Broadway 
Canadian Office, 79 Queen Street, W., Toronto 


Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 
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TRAVEL, SPORT 
and 


STREET COATS 


\ 


$22.75 


If you might only see these attractive 
coats that we are selling at such ex- 
tremely low prices, you would not 
allow a day to pass without possess- 


ing one. Our buying and selling poli- 
cies enable us to offer our coats to 
the public at about half their usual 
cost. All CRAIBURN COATS are 
made to order in standard sizes. They 
are shower-proof, all wool materials 
14 to 30 ounces in weight, and man- 
tailored. We believe they meet the 
most exacting requirements of work- 
manship, style and quality. 
Write for catalogue and 
samples. 
Specify whether you desire light, 
medium or heavy weight materials 


CRAIBURN CO. 
31 Kast 32nd Street 
NEW YORK CIiry 
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Motion Picture 


Portraits 
Are Life’s Only Replica! 


Every natural expression is faithfully 
recorded—true to life 


THE VICTOR = ee 
ures in life-mo- 
CINE CAMERA tion just as easily 


as you now take the ordinary life- 


takes your  pic- 


less “‘stills.’’ 
THE VICTOR shows your own 
CINE PROJECTOR ™°tion pictures in 
truly professional 
style. And, too, you may rent 
features, comedies, dramas and 
travellogues from the Kodascope 
Libraries, 


The Victor Cine Camera $65 
The Victor Cine Projector $45 


Ask your dealer or write 


Victor Cine SalesCorp. 


Davenport, Iowa 


A Sea Paradise and Its 
Angel Fish 


(Continued from page 14) 


hide and seek amongst a group 
of “Sea Puddings’—the China- 
man’s delicacy ! 

But nothing I ever saw could 
compare with that lovely blue 
Angel Fish, fringed with gold, 
that suddenly appeared right 
under the plate-glass bottom of 
the boat. It seemed to enjoy 
turning over on its side in grace- 
ful curves inspecting me through 
the glass. There was no doubt in 
my mind that the fish was as in- 
terested in me as I was in it, be- 
cause soon it was joined by 
another, and the two fish re- 
mained circling about for several 
minutes, performing all kinds of 
strange evolutions and displaying 
their gorgeous coloring while I 
took at least a dozen photographs 
of them. 

I had got what I wanted so I 
hurried back to New York, had 
the photos made into slides and 
instructed the colorist to be sure 
and copy the colors exactly of 
the Angel Fish in the New York 
Aquarium. When the slides were 
finished, I threw them onto the 
screen and lo! and behold! the 
colors were all reversed! These 
were no gold-fringed blue Angel 
Fish, but blue-fringed gold fish!! 
Off I rushed to the artist and to 
my complaint she replied : 

“But you told me to copy the 
Angel Fish in the Aquarium and 
I did.” 

Off to the Aquarium I dashed 
and demanded a private view of 
the Bermuda Angel Fish, and 
there was no doubt that the slides 
were correctly colored! 

“What's the idea?” I inquired 
of the curator of fishes. “How 
can a blue fish be a gold fish?” 

“Oh!” he replied. “As soon 
as our Angel Fish arrived, he 
seemed to object strongly to the 
atmosphere of Battery Park, so 
in protest he reversed his colors! 
Don’t blame your colorist!” 


The Gulf Stream's 
Sunny Capital 
(Continued from page 17) 


resort hotels are open, with teas 
and dances and the usual social 
diversions. And there is tennis 
and golf. 

But it must be confessed that 
not all days in Nassau are ones 
of unbroken sunshine. There are 
“blows.” The sky grows cold 
and gray. The thermometer, 
which guide books have assured 
you never falls below seventy, 
drops to sixty—frigid for Nassau. 
The wind rises until the thrash- 
ing of the palms becomes a loud 
and constant roar. The blow is 
on. There is usually a heavy 
downpour of rain lasting for sev- 


eral hours. This wild confusion 
of nature continues for two or 
three days, and occurs every two 
or three weeks during the winter 
season. The wind is north and 
there is no hope of warmth and 
sunshine until it blows again 
from the south and east. It veers 
around at last. Nature smiles 
radiantly once more, and the visi- 
tor appreciates all the more keenly 
the balmy zephyrs which kiss the 
cheek. 

All too soon came the day 
when regretfully we watched our 
island of refuge, in a glory of 
sunset, fade away into the sea. 
With us, fadeless, went the mem- 
ory of truly joyous days. 


Salvador, Central Amer- 
ican Paradox 


(Continued from page 26) 


on the third side; with municipal 


buildings filling out the square. 

But at night, when darkness 
converts these newer things into 
vague specter buildings, when the 
moon comes up out of the east 
and touches the palm and the 
orange trees with dim white 
light, when the band plays in the 
kiosk in the center of the plaza 
and the people promenade just 
as they, or their forebears, have 
done for a. century—sevioritas 
walking by themselves in one 
direction, gay young blades of 
the city milling about in the op- 
posite direction bowing to the 
girls they know, carrying on 
these long-range flirtations night 
after night, while people of the 
lower class form another milling 
procession on the outer edge of 
this curiously fascinating throng 
—then is one carried back again 
to that dreamy, picturesque era 
when the scepter of Spain still 
hung over her great New World 
colonies and when time was a 
matter of but relative conse- 
quence. 

San Salvador is a city whose 
dominant note is bustle and ac- 
tivity, strangely alien to the trop- 
ics. There are dignified govern- 
ment buildings, smart clubs, 
modern business places, busy 
garages, streets clogged with 
automobiles, trucks, ox-carts, 
mule-trains—yes, the striking 
feature of this city’s personality 
is purposeful activity. 

As we first rode through the 
city, the driver of the car turned 
to me and said with very evident 
pride, “Hay mucho movimiento, 
verdad? There is much move- 
ment, isn’t there ?” 

In the older parts of the city 
are the same narrow streets and 
gayly colored houses, the same 
close-barred windows and _jail- 
like structures that the Spaniards 
built at the beginning of that 
medieval colonial regime, when 
habitations served as fortress as 


(Continued on page 54) 
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CThe‘Hotel \c 
BERMU LANA S 


Bermuda’s newest and most 
modern hotel is now the cen- 
tre of its social life. A con- 
tinuous program of original 
entertainments—unexcelled 
dance orchestra. 


A steel-and-stone fireproof 
structure situated in extensive 
tropical gardens, overlooking 
Hamilton Harbor. All outdoor 
sports, all winter. 

For booklet, write John O. Evans, Manager, 
Hotel Bermudiana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or Fur 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York. 


CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest 
resort hotel. Famous 
for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 


Gustave Tott 
Manager 


Reservations direct or through 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 


‘ae 


5 shot using the U, S. Army calib« 
30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 
Ebene: Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turne 

lown bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ball cartridge: 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cent 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60t 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, cor 
tains pictures and historical jnformation of all Amer 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) sine 


1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 186) 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York Cit 


Has established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence — 


LIDES MADE-TO-ORDER 
ROM YOUR BEST PICTURES 
CNegotives or Prints) 
Victor Animafograph Co. 

312 Victor Bldg. 
Davenport, 
lowa.. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


s 
Fi 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealanc 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“*Niagara’’ (20,000 toms), ..........- Nov. 19-Jan. 1 
“*Makura"’ ((az,500. tons), sf) nee eet Dec. 1 

Sail from Vancouver, B.C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 

Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to th 
Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building, 
741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 


My EMBER, 1924 


South fhnvecion 


THIS wonder continent offers not only the most—but the best. No 
cities on the Eastern Hemisphere can compare with South America’s 
in grandeur. No famous mountain, river, lake or waterfall of Europe 
but has its superior on this vast continent of surprises. A delightful, 
bracing climate makes sightseeing more enjoyable. The pleasures of the voyage 
are enhanced by the luxury of appointments on ships of the famous ‘“‘V-Fleet.’’ 
Every ship specially~built for tropical travel. Perfect ventilation. Superlative 
cuisine and service. Every known device for the comfort of the passenger. Liberal 
stopovers. Fortnightly sailings by 


*S. S. Voltaire S. S. Vauban 
*S. S. Vandyck S. S. Vestris 


*(Newest and finest ships in the South American service) 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 


Calling northbound at Santos, 
Trinidad and Barbados. 


Tours round South America 
arranged. 


For illustrated Booklet, Rates, 
Reservations, etc., apply San- 
derson & Son, Inc., agents, 
Room 117, 42 Broadway, New 
York, or any local steamship 
or tourist agents. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


See ee een eee eee Ne 
a ee ees eee ee ee 


TheMIRAMAR «isn, 


On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 


BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 
Dedicated to the 


Pleasure of a Superior Clientele 


Comfort and 


Fireproof Season—December 20th to April 


EVERY RECREATION 
BOATING 


UNSURPASSED GOLF 
BATHING 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
Summer Resort, GREYLOCK HOTEL 


Williamstown, Mass. 
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ne 


The ; all the way” 
Sunny side of winter 
IS 11] 


alifornia 


-The journey there a joy 

-just aS easy aS going down town 

-four daily Santa Fe trains and 
Fred Harvey meals. 

=Oh your way Grand Canyon Nat.Park 
without change of an. 


\ 
' Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines, 909 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


! Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets: “California Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Out 
| ings, “California Limited.” Also details as to cost of tnp 
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CUNARD 


ENTERS the FIELD of 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


All the comfort and luxury 
of Cunard ocean travel—the 
renowned accommodations, 
equipment, cuisine,service— 
may be enjoyed on two de- 
lightful 30-day 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


sailing from New York 


Jan.22,and Feb.24,1925 
on the S. S. 


TUSCANIA 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 


No more pleasing and en- 
tertainingly restful short 
cruise can be imagined than 
one among the fascinating 
islands of the Caribbean, 
visiting under Cunard 
auspices: 


Havana, Kingston, 
Colon, Cartagena, 
Curacao, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, 
Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, 
Bermuda. 


Leisurely sightseeing ashore. 


To EGYPT and the 
MEDITERRANEAN— 


S. S. MAURETANIA, 
Feb. 17, 1925 


CUNARD 
and ANCHOR . 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway New York 


_or Branches and Agencies —_ 


| America. 


Salvador, Central Amer- 
ican Paradox 


(Continued from page 52) 


well as living place. Here are the 
same little shops and the same 
open markets that one finds all 
over Latin America. 

San Miguel is old. It is the 
ancient capital of the Republic. 
Only two years ago was it linked 
up by rail with the outside world. 
It is filled with interest spots— 
old churches, narrow _ streets 
lined with varicolored buildings, 
rows of stately palms, an old 
fountain and then—the plaza. 

Over the plaza of San Miguel 
there hovers something of deep 
serenity, peace, the poise which 
comes with a century or two of 
unchanging existence—a serenity 
that is reflected in the old cathe- 
dral, whose architecture from 
Moor to Spaniard, from Span- 
iard to Salvadorefo, has~ lost 
nothing of its dignity and im- 
pressive character. Great slabs 
of stone pave the way to the 
door of the cathedral. They are 
uneven now—worn away by the 
shuffling sandals and the patter- 
ing bare feet of many genera- 
tions. 

Then there are the palms 
rooted in some near-by patio, but 
erown tall and now bent over 
the tops of red-tiled roofs— 
royal palms—aptly named, for 
no other tree is so regal in its 
fine dignity. They, too, tell of 
peace and restfulness and unfret- 
ted ease. 

An ox-team lumbers across 
the square, dragging a cart with 
solid wheels that might have 
been taken from the chariot of 
a Trojan warrior. A little cloud 
of dust follows it—too indolent 
to overtake the crunching wheels. 

A stone tower lifts itself above 
the cabildo, with a _ clockface 
peering out from each of its four 
sides. But the clock is stopped— 
probably has not marked time for 
a quarter of a century, but that, 
too, 1s fitting—somehow in close 
keeping with the serene disregard 
for passing time. To have 
marked the passing hours, to 
have caught and measured those 
peaceful, soothing moments as 
they passed, would have called 
for a mechanism wholly out of 
accord with the other things that 
time had mellowed and fitted 
into this ancient plaza. 

La Union is the oldest port on 
the Pacific Coast. of North 
It looks it. During 
my stay in this old town the 
curious impression lingered in 
my subconscious mind that the 
town itself was in a state of 
dreamy reverie—a sort of retro- 
spective day-dream. I could 
imagine its municipal mind hark- 
ing back to the days when Span- 
ish galleons put into Fonseca Bay 
and sailed grandly up to this 


New World port. The old Cus- 
tom House still looks. expectantly 
across the Bay, although its dilap- 
idated front wears a hopeless air, 
as if it knew that vessels from 
other seas would never tie up 
at its wharf again. Docks have 
been built some miles further 
down the coast at Cutuco, where 
deep-draught ships may safely 
come. 

Some place in Spain there 
must be another little La Union, 
for this old port is so typically 
Spanish in its little houses, shops, 
plaza, cabildo and church. The 
market place is one of the oldest 
in North America, and I sus- 
pected that if I might have 
slipped back along the byways of 
the last century to this same mar- 
ket I would have found the same 
types of buyers \and sellers, the 
same haggling over the same 
wares, the same gossip, for, 
while time has left its imprint 
upon the faces of the ancient 
buildings, on the flagstones in the 
park and upon the old wharf 
now tottering upon palsied legs, 
it has made but little change in 
the people themselves. 

El Salvador is a land of living 
volcanoes, with the smoke clouds 
still curling over them, jagged 
mountain ridges, rich plains and 
valleys, rivers that churn through 
deep barrancas, and crater lakes 
a mile above the sea. But the 
real Salvador is known through 
its people and the things that they 
have created, so that today the 
Salvador that you see and like is 
a country of modern cities, 
railways, highways, telephones, 
trucks and automobiles, with 
enough of the old regime left to 
make this transition period a 
time of contrast and vast interest. 
And the people themselves—well, 
they differ from the usual Cen- 
tral American type, for they are 
industrious, thrifty and purpose- 


ful, and their own initiative, cap- 


ital and activity are making Sal- 
vador into one of the most pro- 
gressive and prosperous states of 
Latin America. 


The White City of the 
Catibbean Riviera 


(Continued from page 29) 


neath the dome. When the 
Spaniards evacuated Cuba in 
1898 the remains were taken to 
Spain and now rest in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville. The bells of this 
old cathedral toll the funeral 
dirge for all Cuban patriots, and 
the church is otherwise closely 
associated with the history of 
Cuba. 

El Templete (The Little Tem- 
ple),-in Plaza de Armas, marks 


‘the site of the ceiba tree under 


which the first mass was said in 
Habana, when Diego de Velaz- 


(Continued cn page 56 ) 
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5th Around the World Cr 


Jan. 20th; westward, by S.S. ‘‘Califor: 
17,000 tons; 122 days; $1250 up. Vis, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles. 18 - 
Japan and China, Java, option 18 day 
India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Na’ 
Riviera, etc. wi 
21st Mediterranean Cruise, Jar 
By S. S. “‘Laconia,”’ 20,000 tons, 62 di 
$600 up, 17 days Palestine and Eg 
Madeira, Spain, Greece, Italy, Rivier 
{ 
Summer Cruise to Norway 
and Mediterranean Countries; July 1 
S. S. “Lancastria,”’ 17,000 tons; 53 d 
$550 up. 
3 delightful cruises by specially chart 
new oil-burning Cunarders, at reason; 
fates, including hotels, drives, guides, ! 
etc., and allowing stop-over privilege 
Europe. f 
Limited membership; longest exp 
enced management. 
South America; small party leaves Jan. 


Please specify program you desi 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New ¥ 


New Kind of Binocul: 


8-10-12 POWERS 
IN ONE—AT THE 
PRICE OF ONE 
oA ee 
powers changed cS) 
us tele The 
only binocular 
made with this eo 
enormous ad- Without 
vantage. No §lass 
heavier or bulkier 
than an ordinary one. 
Gives amazingly clear 
definition under all 
conditions, while a single- 
power glass gives best re- 
sults only when atmos- 
phere is favorable. A superb instrument, 
in France, by famous Lemaire factory. Sen 
paid, under absolute money-back guarantee, 
beautiful sole-leather case and straps, on recé 
check for only $7! 
war tax and postage 


A wonderful glass a 
markably low price 


CATALOG FRE 
00 Glasses -- $1 t 


Binoculars, Teles 
Opera Glasses, ] 
Glasses, Wholesale 
ee Retail. Write no 

“ge free catalog to Amé 
Leading Binocular 2 


DUMAURIER CO., Dept. 1511, ELMIRA. 1 


Magnifying 


As seen through 
Changeable Lemair 


your baggas 
worth? — 


ACCIDENT, theft and fire loss are 
ing daily toll of baggage throus 
the country. Is yours worth so little 
you can afford to forward it here and | 
without any thought of its safety? 


The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Ii 
ance Company of North America o 
protection against transportation p 
and assures prompt payment of claim 


Send the attached memorandum to u: 
day and receive detailed information a 
its advantages. The cost is small. 


Any insurance agent or broker can 
: i get 
a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company | 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marin 
Insurance Company”’ 


Founded Pin this coupon to your letter 
1792 


Insurance Company of Nortk An 
Third and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF-11 


Mey 2M Bb ER, 1924 
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HOTEL PANCOAST 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Pie SOUTHS NEWEST 
OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 


FIRE-PROOF 


Season: JANUARY J.A.Pancoast, Pres. 
to APRIL~All Sports Win.G.McMeckin, Me 


Ca) 6S 
Hote. 


\ 


#NEW YORK + 


N hotel for those who appreciate 

‘a homelike atmosphere; Situ- 
ated where Father Knickerbocker 
made his bow; The very center of 
historic Fifth Avenue; In the Wash- 
ington Square District; Easy of 
access to shopping and theatres; 
Via the Fifth Avenue Busses, 
Subway, Surface and “L” Cars. 


EXCELLENT AMERICAN PLAN RESTAURANT 
ALSO EUROPEAN 


Single Room and Bath $6.00 
per day, $35.00 per week; 
meals for 1. 


Double Room and Bath $8.00 
per day, $50.00 per week; 
meals for 2, 

Suite 2 Rooms and Bath $10.00 


per day, $60.00 to $65.00 
per week; meals for 2, 


Write for further information to 


A. R. McCABE, Manager _ 
17 East 11th Street 
Two doors East of Fifth Avenue ) 


VAN RENSSELAER Mf 


WINTER 


CRUISES 


WEST INDIES 


January 22nd February 23rd 


WO cruises to the romantic 
Caribbean by the magnificent 
Orca, 25,500 tons displacement. 
Each cruise 29 days. Extensive 
itinerary. Shore excursions. Rates 


$250 up. 


BERMUDA 


“TheSportsman’s Paradise”—golf, 
tennis, bathing, etc.—only 48 
hours from New York. Weekly 
sailingsbythe palatial ARAcuaAya, 
17,500 tons displacement —largest 
and most luxurious liner in the 
service. Rates $70 up. 


Write for illustrated booklets 
“The Comfort Route”’ 


Riyal 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
New York . Boston . Pittsburgh . Chicago . Detroit 
Minneapolis . SanFrancisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
Vancouver . Toronto . Montreal . Halifax 
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on the specially chartered Cunard Cruising Steamer 


“FRANCONIA”? 
Sailing January 22, returning May 31 


130 days of relaxation, education and enjoyment— 
30,000 miles of wondrous travel. Itinerary includes: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, French Riviera, Naples, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Straits Settlements, China (South, 
and North with Peking), Japan in Cherry Blossom Time and 
the American outposts of Manila, Honolulu and Panama. 
Cunard cuisine and service—cruise management 


such as only our organization’s unrivaled 
experience and resources can provide. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Boston 
Los Angeles 
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Season Opens December 22nd 


Spend Christmas in the Southland 


HE charm of an English Colony— 
Bathing at its best—Golf on an 18- 
hole seaside course—Tennis on cham- 
pionship courts—Sailing and Fishing— 


The NEW COLONIAL 


Opens December 22nd—300 Rooms— 
200 Baths—Booking office, Room 202, 
67 Wall St., New York City. 

Telephone, Bowling Green 3300 
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a 60 Hours from New York 

= Weekly sailings by fast, luxuriously ap- —— 
= pointed Munson Liners—Special hotel _—S 
== and steamer rates until Jan. 12th. =<e= 
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The White City of the 
Caribbean Riviera 


(Continued from page 54) 


quez founded the city in 1519. 
This chapel is open to visitors 
only once a year, on San Cristo- 
bal’s day, November 16th. 

There are many attractive 
shops in Habana that are of 
special interest to the feminine 
visitor. Modern shops are nu- 
merous along Obispo and 
O’Reilly, where the latest novel- 
ties and luxuries are offered, and 
there are also specialty shops that 
deal exclusively in Spanish 
shawls, exquisite fans, mantillas, 
Cuban drawnwork and_hand- 
made laces, as well as trays, vases, 
boxes, etc., made from the many 
varieties of beautiful Cuban hard- 
wood, including mahogany, ebony 
and acana. 

Some of the names throughout 
Latin America such as O’Reilly 
and O’Donnell appear to justify 
the opinion of the Irishman who 
remarked after a visit to Habana: 

“The Irish are mighty popular 
in Cuba; some of the main streets 
are named O’Reilly, Obispo and 
Obrapia, and many of the other 
streets are called Calle, which, I 
suppose, is the Spanish way of 
spelling Kelly.” 

Conde de OReilly was a 
Spanish nobleman, despite his 
Irish cognomen, and when he 
came to Habana in 1763 he as- 
sumed the task of naming the city 
streets, which up to that time had 
been nameless, giving his own 
name to the principal thorough- 
fare of the time. Obispo is the 
Spanish word for bishop; 
obrapia means “pious act” and 
calle is the Spanish equivalent of 
street. 

The Cuban national game is 
jai alai—a fascinating handball 
game played by two teams of two 
or three players on each side. 
Few athletic games call for more 
skill, dexterity and endurance on 
the part of the players, or result 
in so much enthusiasm among the 
spectators. Betting on the side 


«lines is carried on to such an ex- 


tent that a scene in the stock ex- 
change on a wild day is mild in 
comparison. 

The game is played in a huge 
rectangular court with high walls 
on three sides, and the players 
perform with marvelous agility in 
order to keep the ball from touch- 
ing the floor outside certain lines. 
Football is a quiet game com- 
pared with jat-alai, and few sport 
fans can resist the temptation of 
backing their favorite team with 
a little bet. 

The industries of Cuba are of 
special interest to the visitor as 
well as the resident, for the life 
and activities of the country, 
especially Habana, are a reflec- 
tion of the condition of sugar, 
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tobacco and coffee markets. Mod- 
ern sugar mills throughout Cuba 
are owned by Americans as well 
as Cubans, and no one can remain 
long in Cuba without getting a 
desire to visit a sugar “central,” 
which is a vast plantation sup- 
porting its own mill. It is an 
interesting transformation to 
watch a carload of cane being 
dumped into a chute on one side 
of the mill and coming out as 
granulated sugar on the other 
side. 

Matanzas, on the north coast 
of the island, about sixty miles 
from Habana, is in a prosperous 
sugar district in the Yumuria 
Valley, and near the city are the 
famous Bellamar caves that have 
attracted much attention because 
of their mysterious origin as well 
as their spectacular beauty. 
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readily sells this product to 
patrons who are not afraid of 
germs. 


Hotel rates in Rio are not 
high compared with those of 
other cities, when reckoned in 
American money, due to the ad- 
vantage in exchange. Several 
splendid modern hotels grace the 
fashionable streets of Rio, the 
newest and best being situated on 
the beach in a beautiful residen- 
tial section. 

This hotel was erected for the 
accommodation of Exposition 
visitors last year, but it did not 
open until two weeks after the 
Exposition, and the closing was 
delayed for three months because 
some of the buildings were not 
completed and ready to open until 
after the date originally set for 
the closing. Several of the 
buildings were being wrecked 
before the last one was opened. 

The exchange problem is a 
serious detriment to commerce 
and has greatly retarded importa- 
tion from the United States and 
caused almost prohibitive prices 
on many commodities that are 
virtual necessities. The muulreis, 
which is the monetary unit of 
Brazil, is normally worth about 
thirty-three cents, but according 
to present rates of exchange its 
value is only about nine cents of 
American money. 

During the past year Brazilian 
currency has reached a lower 
valuation than at any time in its 
past history and does not com- 
pare favorably with other South 
American countries of fewer 
natural advantages. It is diffi- 
cult to understand such a con- 
dition in a country of the won- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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planning a visit to South America 
no consideration is more -important 
n the steamer that is to serve as your 
for the voyage. 


yn not follow the guidance of ex- 
yerienced travelers in making your 


+ famous ‘Santa’ steamers have always 
the preference of tourists for the 
they afford. Their comfort, their 


else Ee sailings to oa and Chile through the Panama Canal. 
topovers may be arranged to visit principal cities and the age-old Inca ruins. Special 
reduced rate tours around South Ud throughout the ee Write for booklet A. 


The LUXURY 
of a 
PRIVATE 
YACHT 


All outside rooms, first cab- 

in only... Swomming pools, 

laundries, veranda cafe and 

luxurious lounges. Cuisine 

selected from the choicest 
-viands of two continents. 
Excellent service. 


commodiousness, their atmosphere of re- 
finement add another delight to a trip of 
many wonders. 


_ Executives making the South American 
trip regularly on business, select the 
“Santa ’ steamers for their speed. 


Whether you intend to go to the West 
Coast, the East Coast or around the conti- 
nent, don't fail to find out about the trip 
via Grace Line—the preferred route. 


Reduced rates. 


NEW YORK 


LAN your trip now to the wonderland below the equator. 

Four white sister ships, the finest and fastest on the route, 
sail every two weeks from New York reaching Rio in less than 
12 days. No more pleasant vacation can be imagined than a trip 
on one of these United States Government vessels to Rio, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires 


Your Government will send you profusely illustrated liter- 
ature about South America and the Pan America Line’s ships 


upon request. 


Pan America Line 
Munson S. S. Line 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HAIL. 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Every season of the year is enjoyable 
On the Beach at hospitable, homelike Chalfonte- 


and the Boardwalk. Haddon Hall. Winter recreations out- 
ee aes Red Funnels 
tivities. Mild weather. Invigorating 
, i fs, ey American Plan Only. Always Open | and the Sahara 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 

LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT oe giant French Liners slip out of New York—red 

COMPANY funnels with black tops, cuisine like Paris itself, pat- 


ronage likea greatclub....Sixdays,and you’rein France. 


But France isn’t all of France. There’s a land in North 
. ‘ Africa twice as big, where winter is as summer, and all 
NGS Po 6) the year round is like peering into the Arabian Nights. 
RE Rate lit ie dee iS Twenty-six hours from Europe....and.... 


Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco—color, magic! Floods of sun- 
shine on white and blue Salé, crouched above the sea 


Hotels selected and recommended by where roamed the pirates of old. Sunshine on strange, 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB red Marrakesh, clinging to the green skirts of the white- 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. peaked Atlas Mountains. Sunshine in everlasting waves, 
beating on the sand ocean which turns the whole heart 


ENGLAND Basel f Africa in il 4 nshine on every lovely, lost 
, : HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA of Africa into silence. Su 7 J Te 
: Leamington Spa CIGOGNE. oasis where the date palms wave. 
{ ge ERE oli of the Midlands. La 
est centre Ss Hy try. La alats-Suisse = 3 . 
ee reares ountry. orkL BRISTOL. Spienaid, mountain | Over2000 miles of white, macadam motor roadsfrom Tunis 


hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. to Casablanca, winding past cities where you can shop to 
your heart’s content—Tunisian pottery in green or red, 
rugs of Kairouan, yellow slippers and golden bags, scarlet 


London 
| EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every Gletsch 
_ comfort. Moderate charges. HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds 


IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels Kiost x 4 : : 
2500 Rooms. Ii. and a Peon voy mom SPORT | HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. jars and silks that were made for the veiled beauty with 
oe oe pe climbing, bathing, moun- her little helpless henna-tinted hands... .Twenty-four 


CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. 


Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 


Tareas excellent hotels under French Line management. 
~ Pension ‘15/. HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


You wonder when the magic starts? How long it lasts? 


| BAe Eee 

' RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New Lucern : : : 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges. CARLTON HOTEL “TIVOLI. First class LEG it goes? Howmuchit costs? ... Less than you'd chee 
every comfort, merican family house, est situation on 7 5 2 : sae 
eines ~—~C«wthe ‘lake. really! Write for information. The time for a trip is here! 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading 


Nance 

EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. Opposite and most up-to-date Hotel. 
Station. Noted pnd goneore and euipine, L © 
running water. Garage. aujean, Prop. ugano . 

£ RGLTAND — P/_ «HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 

own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
Amsterdam erate terms. 

KRANSNOPOLSKY. SS SS LL Soe 


Bert ae Dale Conn” Montene 
t 
ee ey Concert. “CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mod 


Haarlem z 
RA erate. Comfort. Running water through 
cemeacta Piet = UNCKLER. Only first out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States. 


Scheveningen i: St. Moritz 
PALACE. Hotel de are: All rooms facing THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 
the sea. Anglo-American Patronage. window shows a thousand dollar picture 
TE aed lh) a, Printed tariff. 

Bordighera PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 
G. H. BRITANNIOUE. Excellent cuisine. Social centre for English and Americans 
Large garden with palms. Facing sea, H. Badrutt, Prop. 
1ST BESSON 0 Vulpera-Tarasp ai repadine) 

Milano WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 


HOTEL MANIN. ye and homey. A_ feet. First class. Most important spa of 
favorite English and American house. Large Switzerland. 

garden. Moderate charges. Zuoz (Engadine) 

- Naples CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C_ Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best Ski- 
water in every room. 60 private baths. ground. Skating. 


French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: Zermatt 
Rovalhot. HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
SWITZERLAND Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 


& Monte Rosa.” 


; Andermatt I US LS eee eee 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
Proprietor. é position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 
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STRAWS 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
& COMPANY, Publishers 
7 West 16th St., New York 


and 


PRAYER-BOOKS | 


By Fames Branch Cabell 


“Straws and Prayer-Books”’ is a companion volume to ‘‘ Beyond 
Life,’ and admirers of that sagacious and witty book will find 
here the same qualities: wisdom and irony, malice, and a candor 


that is at times perturbing. 


It may be described as an auto- 


biography of the mind: the story, not of the incidents of a man’s 


life, but of the adventures of his imagination. 


Readers will find 


it the most personal as well as one of the most diverting of the 


Cabell books—one which has not its like in literature. 
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UGLY DUCKLING 


STORY fo 


$2.50 net. 
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By Marie Dressler 


The life story of the best-beloved of American comediennes, 
creator of the immortal Tillie. A candid and engaging picture of 


one of the most interesting personalities of our time. 


$3 net. 


Illustrated. 


BUSHRANGERS 
By Charles F. Finger 


A new book 
by the 
author of 


HIGHWAY MEN 


Illustrated in color 
from 
wood blocks 
by Paul Honore 


Mr. Finger here conjures up the figures of half a dozen robust 
adventurers of the last century, whose exploits are still a legend in 


parts of Australia and South America. 
sailorman, Captain Moonlight, parson 
worthies. 


Here are Popjoy, the 
and thief, and other 


It is a fascinating book Mr. Finger has given us, 


peopled with rascals and cutthroats and told with the hearty 


swing that the material demands. 


Latest Fiction 


Paulus Fy 
By Helene Mullins and Marie Gallegher 
Not like other books! $2.00 net. 


The House of Hate 


By Rita Wellman 
A fascinating novel of life in modern 
Florence, centering about a woman in 
whom love and an even more powerful 
passion struggle for supremacy. $2.00 net. 


The Valley of Eyes Unseen 
By Gilbert Collins 


Far-off China and the mysterious hinter- 
land of Thibet are the scenes of this ex- 
citing tale. $2.00 net. 


The Enchanted Wanderer 


By Nicolai Lyestov 


The first translation of a classic Russian 
tale of adventure. $2.50 net. 


The Thing in the Woods 


By Harper Williams 
A tale of ghosts that walked, of men 
found dead with the mark of no known 
creature upon their throats, of women 
who screamed at twilight, and of a silver 
pallet which finally found its mark. $2.00 
net. 


At all bookstores 


$3 net. 


THE JUDGE 


A Play in Four Acts 


By Maxim Gorky 


Mr. Gorky’s latest play, 
The Judge, which its au- 
thor regards as the best 
of his dramatic writings. 
Boards. $1.50 net. 


FROM 
THE 
HIDDEN 
WAY 


By James Branch Cabell 


A new edition of Mr. 
Cabell’s poems, uniform 
with his other works. $2.50 
net. 


WHEN 
ISRAEL 
IS KING 


By Jean and Jerome 
Tharaud 


A Study of the Jewish 
Problem in Hungary, by 
the foremost European 
writers upon this subject. 
$2.20 net. 


In ordering by mail add 6 per cent. for postage 
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derfully rich resources of Brazil, 
but those who have made a study 
of Brazilian economics attribute 
the cause to the lack of national 
unity and the many resources of 
the country that are undeveloped. 

Salaries are low and: wearing 
apparel and other necessities, the 
majority of which are imported, 
cost more in Brazil than in New 
York City. College graduates 
who speak several languages 
work in stores and offices at the 
equivalent of from forty to eighty 
dollars a month, and employment 
even at this small salary is diff- 
cult to obtain. 

However, Brazil is ‘a compara- 


tively young country, having 
gained its independence only . 
thirty-five years ago. The task 


of reconciling the better class of 
citizens to their great financial 
loss, caused by the freeing of the 
slaves, as well as educating a mil- 
lion and a half slaves to becoming 
self - supporting citizens, and 
bringing the various tribes of 
Indians and others under the in- 
fluence of the government, has 
been a tremendous task of which 
no phase has been completed. 
Nature has generously en- 
dowed Brazil with an ideal cli- 
mate, marvelous scenic beauty 
and unlimited natural resources, 
and, although a cloud of trouble 
hangs over the nation at present, 
optimistic citizens are looking 
forward to a great future, when 
the peoples of the various classes 
and the races that comprise its 
population will unite in the com- 
mon interest of national progress. 


On the Doorstep in 
Porto Rico 


(Continued from page 46) 


just—oh, absolutely just. I was 
not to be stampeded into ill-ad- 
vised enthusiasm. 

Well, no one stampeded me 
unless it was myself. My com- 
panion sat beside me, upon her 
face the serene smile of one who 
is justified at last, and kindly al- 
lowed me to rave on, while the bus 


«swung continuously upwardaround 


curves compared to which hair- 
pin turns are straight lines, com- 
ing so close to one another that 
it is well said of a certain stretch 
several miles in length that be- 
tween Caguas atid Cayey the 
wheels of your car are never 
straightened out. 
good; it is even perfect. It has 
need to be. Often on one side 
a high cliff rose above us, but 
always on the other side, some- 
times to the right, sometimes to 
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the left, we looked down a shee 
drop, sometimes starting directl 
under our running-board if w 
happened to be taking an outsid 
curve, hundreds of feet into th 
valley. ‘| 

The mountains of Porto Ric 
have a dramatic quality. It wa 
not so much the beauty of far 
flung mountain ranges that w 
saw aeross those valleys, althoug! 
distant peaks did make a haz 
background, but rather the beaut 
of near high mountains rising 
abruptly from the level, rising 
close to us, shutting in unde: 
their sharp peaks a miniature 
great valley, very deep, not ver} 
wide, its numberless ridges meet 
ing at the bottom. The trunk: 
of royal palms made straigh 
white lines all up and down the 
slopes. Wherever the rise 1 
land is particularly precipitous < 
thatched hut perches high on its 
stilts, bold against the blue sky 
and the land around it, which 
looks steep enough to be a stiff 
climb for a seasoned walker, is 
cultivated in neat straight rows. 
In fact, those neat straight rows 
of cultivated land run up and 
down. the valleys regardless of 
the angle of the ground. 

A searching look showed here 
and there, everywhere, huts of 
palm and board, whence come 
the peones trotting along the road 
on tiny horses. Banana palms 
displayed their broad _ leaves 
along the road. Under the shel- 
ter of dense foliage we saw the 
small-leaved coffee growing. 
Sometimes we passed a valley 
that was a smooth field of sugar 
cane, sturdy and green and thick, 
or farther on, looked down upon 
a valley covered with acres of 
white mosquito netting which was 
protecting the young tobacco 
from the sun. Once we ran into 
a light mist. The sun came out 
so that we saw a broad veil of 
rainbow colors hung across the 
entire valley, and through it, 
dimly, the mountains. 


Go-As-You-Please Ship 


A ship which will sail wherever 
its passengers wish is to set out 
from Southampton next March. 
It is a four-masted schooner and 
is called the Westward because it 
will encircle the world in a west- 
erly direction. 

The voyage is expected to last 
10 months and cover at least 
30,000 miles, and the idea is that 
a committee will be formed of 
the passengers, and they can elect 
to cruise where they please, sub- 
ject to the decision of the navi- 
gator as to the safety of the ship. 
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CONDADO 
anderbilt 


«SAN JUAN, Porro Rico 


The finest hotel in the 
West INDIES 


EFLECTING in the heart - 
of a tropic paradise the 
wholesome atmosphere of 
luxury and refinement that 
characterizes the Vanderbilt 
in New York. 


The Condado-Vanderbilt is 
situated in the most fascinat- 
ing spot in all Porto Rico— 
between the broad Atlantic 
and Condado Bay—at San 
Juan. 


Inexpensive accommodations 
for season or stop-over. Amer- 
ican plan. Direct steamer 
service from New York via 


Porto Rico line. 


COAMO SPRINGS, 
HOTEL and BATHS, 
famous for their curative 


Excellent golf course, tennis, and medicinal waters, 


surf bathing, boating, motor- 
ing, and all outdoor sports. 


under same manage- 
ment. 


For Illustrated Literature and Reservations address 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT - PALESTINE 


oye select parties, under personal leadership, 
from New York by S. S. Apriatic January 7 
and February 26 and S.S. Maurerania February 
16. Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, the Riviera, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Holy Land and Egypt. Every ad- 
vantage of travel—luxury and comfort—an excep- 
tional choice in carefully studied itineraries— 37 
to 85 days—rates from $850. Booklet on request. 


Uh 


Motor Service From Naples 
Meeting any boat—the mostinteresting and leisurely 
way of travel—through the lovely Italian country- 
‘side to Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris,etc.—no trains 
———— | or timetables to bother about. 
O=(Q)= 
OX V (fe) @ * guide and chauffeur. Ask for 
ke ah Se tates) and, descriptive literature. 
i FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,Ltd. 
(AN AMERICAN COMPANY) 


Longacre Bldg., Broadway & 42 St., New York City 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS NAPLES 
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Experienced couriers to act as 
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The Message of New Thought 


By ABEL L. ALLEN 


Revisep aND ENLARGED EpiTION 


izMo. C.iorH $2.00 NET. Postrace Extra 


A SIMPLE AND AUTHENTIC statement of the principles of New Thought, of 
especial value to beginners and to students of the history of this 
movement. Following a brief exposition of New Thought teachings, the 


author proceeds to discuss the difference between New Thought and Chris- 
tian Science and to trace the growth of the New Thought doctrines in 
orthodox Christian Churches. Additional chapters deal with the present- 
day attitude of the churches toward mental healing, and show what New 


Thought teaching has accomplished in this field. At all Bookstores. 


Ropert M. McBripre @? CompANy 
Publishers 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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via Honolulu 


AIL from San Francisco to the Far East 

via the glorious Sunshine Belt. A stop is 
made at Honolulu with ample time to enjoy 
famous Waikiki and the many enchanting 
scenes in this tropical paradise. Then Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 
—ports to all the splendors of the Orient. 


Find out now how easily and economically 
you can go. Send the coupon below for new 
illustrated booklet giving full information about 
travel in the wondrous Orient, and the five 
perfectly appointed “President” ships operated 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. These 
U. S. Government vessels have all outside 
rooms and every modern convenience. Fort- 
nightly sailings from San Francisco. 


PACIFIC MAIL S&. 8. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York City 
508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


or your local agent 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Send the! 


Coupon 
Now- 


U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Div. 2178 Washington, D.C. 
Please send, without obligation, illustrated liter- 


ature containing information about the Orient and 
the ships of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


If I go date will be about 


There will be ................. 


-------.--PeTsOns in my party. 
Name 
Address 
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fons 


Your financial arrange- 
ments should include the 
purchase of a 


Central Union 
Trust Company 


of New York 


Letter of Credit 


The safest and most con- 


venient way to carry your 
travel funds and an assur- 
ance of courteous and 
eficient service from our 
correspondents all over 
the world. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


PLAZA OFFICE 
5th Ave. & Goth St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 36 <Million Dollars 


Member Feperat Reserve SYSTEM 


80 Broapway, N.Y. 
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The Paris of the Pampas 
(Continued from page 21) 


today than it used to be. This 
is because of changes at home 
rather than in the Argentine. The 
aristocracy of Buenos Aires—of 
whom I have told—has never 
been more than dimly aware of 
the United States and Americans, 
and its social activity is confined 
almost entirely to its own circle. 


Toward the Equator 
(Continued from page 36) 


a flight, I trust that there may 
from time to time be among them 
one or two who, as they sweep 
over the vast tract of land that 
lies between the snow-clad Mesa 
de Herveo and the sea, lift their 
hats to the memory of Pizzaro 
and his intrepid band who neither 
flew over that country on wings 
nor traveled it by rail-or mule— 
but who walked it, and carved 
their roads out of the wilderness 
as they went, like true Spanish 
conquistadores. 


National Travel Club 
Bulletin 
(Continued from page 48) 


Americans walking along the 
banks of the River Waag always 
remark the ruins of the Tematyn 
Castle, where Count Nikolaus 
Bercsenyi, a Hungarian general 
under Franz Rakoczy, guarded 
the River Waag and the Valley 
of Pistany. The antique furni- 
ture which belonged to Count 
Bercsenyi is still in the castle of 
Brunovce, which is only an hour’s 
journey from Pistany. 


Winter Sports in 
Norway 


Thanks to the opening of direct 
railroad communication from 
Christiania to Bergen, a host of 
beauty spots hitherto uninhabited 
and accessible to only a few per- 
sons have suddenly become a 
veritable Eldorado for Winter 
tourists. The line, which is 492 
kilometers long and took fourteen 
years to build, passes through re- 
gions of unusual grandeur. The 
trip is reported to be one of un- 
usual interest and unbelievable 
variation. The line attains at its 
highest point 1301 meters above 
sea level and traverses one of the 
wildest and most desolate parts 
of the chain of high mountains 
which separates East and West 
Norway. 


The First Advertisement 


When was the first advertise- 
ment printed in a newspaper? A 
reader of Excelsior, a Paris paper, 
declares that it was a “Travel 
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_ Bedford Hills, New York. 


TRAVEER 

a 
Ad” and appeared in a French 
paper, on July 4, 1631, when the 
sixth number of the Gazette de. 


France contained the following — 


neat little passage: 

“From Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
July 2, 1631—The dry season has 
greatly increased the value of 
mineral waters, among which | 
those of Forges are here in gen- 
eral use. 
Martin, a great physician, made 
them the vogue; the public ap- 


k 

. 
4 
: 
‘ 


Thirty years ago, Mr. 


proved them. Today M. Bon- — 


nard, the King’s chief physician, 
has set them on the pinnacle of 
popularity, which his great loy- 
alty, skill and experience can give, 
by recommending to his Majesty 


whatever deserves the honour, 


-and the King with nearly all the’ 


Court are now drinking these 
waters daily as a precaution.” 


_. Statement of 
Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘Travel,’ published monthly 
at Camden, N. J., for October 1, 1924, State 
of New York, County of New York: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of ‘Travel’ 
and that the following is, to the best of | 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the dates shown | 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 


Postal Laws and Regulations: That the. te 
BS: 


names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street, New York; 
Robert M. McBride, editor, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York; managing editor, Ray- 
mond Holden; business managers, none. 
Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., Inc, a, 
corporation;. W. McBride, 68 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn; Hampton Anderson, Bed- 
ford Hills, New York; E. B. Anderson, | 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
None. 


= 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


’ bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 


as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 


(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of October, 1924. 


W. J. VOSS, 
Notary Public. 
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